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It is the purpose of the 
REVIEW during the sum- 
mer months to. relax 
slightly from the heavier lines of 
study which it has been carrying 
during the past four months, and to 
devote its pages to some extent to 
biography and description in various 
fields of philanthropic effort. Atten- 
tion will be given to recreation, 
games, and the many kinds of out- 
door work which characterize the 
summer months. Our readers need 
not be surprised, however, to be 
called back in any number to the 
discussion of the more serious prob- 
lems which confront us. Our pres- 
ent study of public outdoor relief, in 
view of the present tendency to 
abolish this form of relief, leads log- 
ically to an examination of private 
relief societies throughout the United 
States. A number of other impor- 
tant questions are pressing for atten- 
tion, and while we are planning to 
leave these as far as possible till fall, 
we can not promise to keep entirely 
quiet about them during the next 
three months. 

We desire to call the attention of 
our readers again to the department 
for exchange of information regard- 
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ing employment of skilled workers 
in the various fields of charities and 
correction (see page 174), and also to 
the advertisement regarding reprints 
on the last page of this issue. 


The twenty-fifth meeting 
The National : 
Conference of Of the national conference 
Charities and in New York has proved 

orrection. 

to be the greatest success 
in the history of the conference. The 
attendance, notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed political condition of the 
country, was the largest ever reached, 
the membership at the close regis- 
tering some twelve hundred, though 
not all present. The success of the 
conference is due in large measure to 
the persistent work of the president, 
Mr. William R. Stewart, and to the 
local committee which had the con- 
ference arrangements in charge. Mr. 
Stewart’s efforts for the conference 
have been unceasing, and his presi- 
dency over the meetings has been 
marked with genial but firm execu- 
tive ability. The work done by the 
local committee is well indicated by 
a letter written on behalf of the con 
ference by its secretary, which we_ 
take the liberty of reprinting here. 
with : 
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NEw York, May 25, 1898. 
To THE LocAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, 

GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the national 
conference of charities and correction, I de- 
sire to express the grateful appreciation of 
the national conference for the magnificent 
work which has been done by the local com- 
mittee. Nothing which contributed to the 
success of the conference, or to the pleasure 
and convenience of the delegates, seems to 
have been overlooked. 

The hotel arrangements have been admir- 
able; the arrangements for halls in the va- 
rious buildings have been completely satis- 
factory ; the arrangements for visits to the 
institutions in New York have afforded an 
opportunity for the most instructive survey 
of the leading charities of the city; the so- 
cial courtesies which have been extended to 
the conference have been most delightful. 
The work done by the members and em- 
ployees of the local committee has been ad- 
mirable. 

In the fifteen years’ experience in attend- 
ing meetings of the national conference of 
charities and correction, I have never seen 
such complete and satisfactory 
ments. 


arrange- 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Hastincs H. Hart, 
General Secretary. 

It was a not uncommon 
thing to meet at the con- 
ference persons, especially 
among the newer members, going 
away from meetings with some tinge 
of disappointment that the problems 
which they had brought with them 
they were compelled to take away still 
unsolved. The conference has for 
years followed a wise policy of 
avoiding dogmatic statements, at 
least officially, concerning any one 
of the great social problems it dis- 
cusses. At any meeting one could 
see and hear the adherents of the 
most divergent opinions. Those 
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who come to the conference, come 
to it not to get dogma, but experi- 
ence. A chief feature of the papers 
and discussions is a statement of 
what has been tried in various places, 
and how the trials have succeeded. 
Other places or institutions must 
exercise careful judgment in adopt- 
ing any such plans for themselves. 
The fact that a thing has worked 
well in one place is not a guarantee 
that it will do so in another. Many 
of the practical methods suggested 
in every field discussed are capable 
of success or failure entirely accord- 
ing to the way in which they are 
administered. Many of them would 
succeed or fail in accordance with 
local conditions, which it is the task 
of the local worker to study, and to 
which his methods of work must be 
adapted. One of the most forcible 
sayings of the conference was that of 
President Gilman, that the reforms 
which we desire to bring about will 
come slowly, each one of them taking 
years for its accomplishment, and 
that it was not befitting that we 
should bein haste. In the following 
paragraphs we have attempted to 
catch some of the thought which has 
come before the conference either as 
new or with a new emphasis. These 
brief statements of discussion in the 
various sections indicate merely the 
tendency of thought in the field of 
philanthropic effort represented by 
that section, and are entirely un- 
official. 


The section on insanity for 
the conference will be 
memorable for its serious 
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introduction of ‘“after-care for the 
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insane” to the deliberation of this 
and future conferences. One sec- 
tional meeting was wholly devoted 
to this subject, which was introduced 
by Dr. Stedman, of Boston, the first 
in America to recommend in a pub- 
lic manner the care of convalescents 
discharged from institutions for the 
insane. The difficulty of holding 
the consideration of this question, 
which has especially a medical signi- 
ficance, from the larger and closely 
allied one of “ boarding-out”’ of the 
insane, was well shown in the discus- 
sion,—perhaps no greater than the 
difficulty of the public mind in rec- 
ognizing the essential difference be- 
tween a quiet and harmless insane 
person and one who is cured or is 
curable. Hence, the discussion broad- 
ened to embrace virtually two. sub- 
jects, after-care and _ boarding-out. 
The specific question introduced was 
the care that insane persons require 
in the convalescent stage, after the 
mind has recovered its balance and 
insanity no longer exists, but before 
the delicate nervous organism has re- 
gained its stability, and before they 
are again subjected to the strain in- 
cident to earning a livelihood, or to 
assuming the duties and burdens of 
their home environment. Moreover, 
there are many cases that are totally 
unprepared for self-support, and no 
more charitable work can be done 
than to provide these with the sym- 
pathy and assistance that their desti- 
tute and physical condition deserves. 
When sanity is restored they can not 
be retained in the hospital, although 
they may still need its curative 
means, and for them after this pe- 


riod, and until they are again in a 
condition to carry the load assigned 
them in life, there exists at the pres- 
ent time absolutely no relief. One 
of the contentions was, whether this 
work could appropriately be under- 
taken by the state. The weight 
of the discussion was in favor of it, 
although the weight of argument 
appeared against it. The means for 
accomplishing the end in view are so 
diverse, and dependent in so great a 
degree upon local conditions, that it 
may safely be left to private organ-. 
ization. The state at present has a 
burden in caring for the insane dur- 
ing the period of insanity of so great 
a weight that additions to it will be- 
looked upon askance. Private char- 
ity does less for the insane than for 
any other of the dependent classes, 
and it may reasonably be called 
upon to meet this great need of so- 
ciety, which is truly one of the most 
important measures in the preven- 
tion of insanity, as it would tend to 
prevent relapses. The committee 
recommended that after-care organ- 
izations be created in each state, and 
report progress, until some well de- 
fined plan of action can be estab- 
lished, based upon experience. 

The section in general session gave 
the time to “advanced professional 
work in hospitals for the insane,” 
which was introduced with an address 
from Dr. Edward Cowles, of McLean 
hospital, Massachusetts, and the dis- 
cussion was led by Dr. Wise, presi- 
dent of the state commission in 
lunacy of New York. It was devel- 
oped that the hospital feature of 
asylums for the insane had pro- 
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gressed with great rapidity in recent 
years, and that all professional work, 
whether it related to pathology, 
symptoms, or treatment, was now 
based upon a rational system of co- 
operation, which would inevitably 
lead to better results than had here- 
tofore been attained. The work of 
the section as a whole was fruitful, 
and reflected the admirable work of 
organization which will characterize 
the twenty-fifth conference. 
Municipal At the evening meeting 
army of this section the dom- 
" inant thought brought out 
more clearly than at previous con- 
ferences, by Mayor Quincy, of 
Boston, and by the chairman of the 
section, Mr. Homer Folks, was that 
good administration of public aid 
is an integral part of good muni- 
cipal administration, that politics 
must mean the promotion of the 
welfare of the poor and of public, 
not of partisan, interests. The ad- 
dress of Hon. John W. Keller, pres- 
ident of the department of public 
charities of New York city, showed 
that the public dependents of our 
largest community are now under 
the care of a man of intelligence 
and heart, who believes in giving 
publicity to public work and in pro- 
moting co-operation with all agencies 
seeking to advance the care of 
the dependent classes. The plan, 
frankly stated, however, of running 
his department as far as possible in 
harmony with the dominant political 
machine, is believed to be a serious 
handicap, which in the end (and he 
is only a few months in office) will 
lose him the prize of the model de- 


partment at which he now aims. 
At the same meeting, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate spoke for the opportunity 
and duty of private citizens to take 
an active interest in, and so to pro- 
mote the progress of, our public 
charities. 

The first important point made in 
the smaller section meetings was the 
desirability of more classification of 
inmates in almshouses. The use of 
different buildings for different gen- 
eral classes was urged as practicable. 
One city, Cleveland, Ohio, reported 
that its almshouses had some apart- 
ments for aged and respectable mar- 
ried couples. Private charity should 
seek to remove from the almshouses 
cases calling for exceptional consid- 
eration. Next, there was practical 
agreement that our cities should not 
have any general system of public 
support of private institutions; that 
the community should exercise the 
duty of public supervision of private 
charitable institutions for the care 
of dependents; and that public relief, 
especially “outdoor” relief, should, 
as far as possible, be supplanted by 
private charity. The exercise of 
charity was stated by several ex- 
perienced persons to be less danger- 
ous to the needy than the use of 
public aid. The experience of one 
of the county superintendents of the 
poor of New York state, from four- 
teen years of service, was that public 
“outdoor” relief is largely demoral- 
izing, that in our communities pri- 
vate charity is sufficient for cases of 
need outside the almshouses. The 
large majority of persons present, at 
the discussion, favored abolition of 
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such relief in cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants; and testimony was 
given from a number of sources that 
there was great difficulty in restrict- 
ing, and much more in abolishing it, 
owing to pressure in the communi- 
ties of partisan or selfish personal 
interests. Police-station lodgings 
were incidentally touched on, only 
to be strongly condemned. 

The principal feature of 
this section was the re- 
iterated stress laid upon 
the importance of segregation of the 
feeble-minded. Facts were presented 
from many standpoints showing how 
the mingling of this class with the 
life of the community resulted in- 
variably in the increase of its num- 
bers, through imbecile or criminal 
progeny. It was urged that mar- 


The Prevention 
of Feeble- 
Mindedness. 


riage of feeble-minded persons 
should be prevented under heavy 
penalty, and that every possible 
legal measure be taken to prevent 


their illicit increase. Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, of Indiana, spoke encour- 
agingly of the possibility of making 
the feeble-minded self-supporting un- 
der direction. He believes that fully 
fifty per cent can be made to pay the 
expense the state would be placed 
under in keeping them in institutions 
under proper supervision. The dan- 
ger of their presence to the com- 
munity was emphasized as not less 
serious than that of the insane. 

In this section a large 
number of papers were 
read detailing experience 
of practical value. Mr. T. J. Carl- 
ton, of the Indiana state reform 
school, read a paper on the proper 
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incentives to reform. The strongest 
incentive was stated to be the short- 
ening of time in the institution or an 
earlier probationary release as a re- 
ward for good conduct. Almost all 
incentives to be effective must be in 
the nature of rewards. The Elmira 
system of encouraging industry by 
the wage system was_ instanced. 
There men of the first grade receive 
fifty-five cents a day, and pay forty- 
five cents for board and clothes; 
second grade men forty-five cents, 
paying forty cents; third grade men 
forty cents, paying thirty-seven and 
one-half cents for expenses. In the 
discussion on this paper it was 
brought out that incentives to per- 
manent reform and to good conduct 
in the institution are two very differ- 
ent things. Good conduct may be 
only politic outward conformity to 
conditions, with no real improvement 
in character. It is therefore desir- 
able to use such incentives only with 
the greatest care, and to keep them 
carefully subordinate. Stress was 
laid upon winning the confidence of 
the pupil, making him feel the friend- 
ship of his instructors. In further 
discussion the position was taken 
that motive was not so much the 
question as the actual conduct ; that 
in the doing comes reform. Teach 
the pupil todo well in the institution 
and the probability is that he will 
continue to do well outside. Money 
reward is sometimes effective, and 
sometimes not. 

A most interesting paper was that 
of Dr. H. W. Chapin, who gave 
an account of the anthropological 
measurements carried on at the 
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juvenile asylum of New York. The 
instruments used and the charts on 
which observations are recorded 
were shown. Dr. Chapin also ex- 
hibited a class of ten boys from the 
asylum, nine abnormal and one 
normal. He called attention to the 
asymmetry peculiar to such cases, 
and gave a practical demonstration 
of the modus operandi by measuring 
a boy and showing the different 
records taken.. This is a new de- 
parture in institution work, and 
is fraught with great usefulness in 
the classification of children, if a 
sufficient number of institutions will 
co-operate in gathering and record- 
ing data. The expense for instru- 
ments he stated to be inconsid- 
erable, and that a medical expert 
was not necessary for the proper 
taking of the required measurements. 
At one of the meetings of this sec- 
tion Mr. George, of the junior re- 
public, was present and gave some 
account of his work. The question 
of parole of delinquent children was 
to be approached with a good deal 
of caution. It was noted that good 
conduct, progress in education, etc., 
being under special stimuli, the 
results obtained should not be given 
too great weight. A classification 
was suggested into (1) children of 
neglect ; (2) children of inebriates ; 
(3) children of criminal parents; (4) 
dullards. Children of the second 
class ought to have longer training 
to make them surely ready for self- 
supporting positions. This training 
ought not only to embrace mental 
and industrial training, but also the 
right social training to prepare them 
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for their place in the industrial 
world. The third class, or those 
with decidedly criminal tendencies, 
must have not only a long course of 
training, but should probably be 
transferred to intermediate prisons. 
Delinquent girls should rarely, if 
ever, be returned to their former 
homes. Emphasis was given to the 
value of trades in providing places 
for those leaving the schools. A 
change in the form of commitment 
to legal guardianship was recom- 
mended by one speaker to avoid 
any stigma of the present form of 
commitment. 

The several papers that 
were presented in this 
section and the some 
what spirited discussions that fol- 
lowed them showed greatly diver- 


Abuse of 
Medical 
Charities. 


gent views on the part of physicians, 
officers of dispensaries, and others 
interested. The usual familiar state- 
ments, on the one hand alleging the 
existence of great abuses arising 
from a too full distribution of medi- 


cal relief, particularly at the dispen- 
saries in New York city, and on the 
other denying the existence of any 
really serious cause for complaint in 
this direction, were repeated with a 
great deal of positive emphasis by 
participants in the discussion, with 
the result, probably, of leaving the 
minds of the greater part of the au- 
dience in almost if not quite as much 
doubt as ever as tothe merits of the 
controversy. 

Some of the speakers were confi- 
dent that nearly, if not quite, fifty 
per cent of the population of the 
borough of Manhattan had been re- 
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ceiving practically free medical treat- 
ment, and that at least one-half of 
this number were able to pay for 
treatment and should have been re- 
fused assistance; while some of those 
connected with dispensary manage- 
ment stoutly expressed the belief 
that a very much smaller percentage 
had been treated at the dispensaries, 
and that not more than five per cent 
of such persons should have been 
turned away on the ground of ability 
to pay for the services of any outside 
physician. 

Prof. Austin Flint, of Bellevue 
medical college, who read a paper 
entitled ‘““The use and abuse of 
medical charities in their relation 
to medical education,” expressed the 
opinion that, by affording opportun- 
ities for the practical instruction of 
students of medicine and surgery, 
those treated at the various clinics 
fully compensated for any assistance 
that might be givento them. Others 
believed that the large number of 
persons really unable to pay even a 
moderate fee to a physician would 
afford an ample supply of material 
for the purposes of instruction, and 
that, generally speaking, only they 
should be given assistance at the 
Clinics as well as at the dispensaries 
not connected with the schools. 

Mr. Rosenau, of the united He- 
brew charities, made the unique ex- 
hibit of a bundle of dispensary tick- 
ets, eighteen in number and from 
almost as many different dispensa- 
ries, all of which had been received 
from an old woman applying for 
relief, who did not hesitate to admit 
that she had been receiving the treat- 
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ment indicated by the tickets, in 
several of the dispensaries at the 
same time, and in two of them at 
least for the same form of disease. 
From this it was argued that the 
work of the dispensaries was not 
properly organized, and that there 
must be a great deal of waste of time 
and material intheir management. 

One of the physicians who spoke, 
and who seemed to be interested in 
some provident scheme whereby 
medical treatment would be given at 
a cost of a dollar a year per person, 
made the somewhat remarkable 
statement that no person with an in- 
come of less than $3,000 a year could 
afford to pay the usual fees for medi- 
cal treatment. 

The report of the committee, and 
the general tone of the papers and 
discussions may be said to show, 
more or less clearly, that the atmos- 
phere of many of the dispensaries is 
practically one of invitation to all 
who are inclined to apply for free or 
practically free treatment, whereas, 
as one of the speakers asserted, it 
should be one of welcome to those 
not able to pay the regular fees for 
treatment, and, except under special 
circumstances, of exclusion to others. 

It was argued that this atmos- 
phere should be changed by certain 
simple methods of informing appli- 
cants at dispensaries that treatment 
at such institutions was intended 
only for the needy, and that after 
the number had been reduced by 
this means, a comprehensive system 
of investigation and registration 
could be gradually and carefully in- 
troduced, which would result in keep- 
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ing abuses at the dispensaries within 
fairly reasonable limits, for no one 
seemed optimistic enough to hope 
that such abuses could ever be en- 
tirely eradicated. 

The section on the duty 
of the state toward de- 
pendent children held 
four general meetings, which were 
well attended, and in which the 
greatest possible interest was man- 
ifested in all that was said. The 
large majority of those who partici- 
pated in the deliberations of the 
section were ladies, many of them 
closely identified in the management 
of orphanages, kindergartens, day 
nurseries, and other agencies looking 
to the betterment of the condition 
of poor or unfortunate children. 
Hitherto, in this section of the con- 
ference, there has been a great deal 
of discussion as to the relative ad- 
vantages of the institutional or 
direct home-placing methods in 
dealing with children who become 
public charges. While the same 
question engaged a good deal of 
attention during this year’s discus- 
sions, still the greatest emphasis 
was laid upon the desirability of 
benefiting children in their own 
homes, and of seeking to ameliorate 
the conditions that lead to child- 
dependency. By a happy coinci- 
dence the opening paper, or talk, 
given by Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, 
of the childrens’ aid society of Bos- 
ton, dealt with “practical safeguards 
in work for children.” He urged 
careful and thorough work in dealing 
with each child, always remembering 
that a destiny was at stake. Red 
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tapeism came in for a good deal of 
abuse, but was there not also some 
advantage in the deliberation given 
to the particular subject in hand? 
Red tape might with advantage be 
regarded as ‘a device to avoid mis 
takes.” Many good people, filled 
with sympathy for the unfortunate 
child, are tempted to act hastily and 
to take over the guardianship of a 
child, when perhaps that is not 
after all the best thing todo. The 
fact was that too much time could 
not be given to the investigation of 
all the circumstances surrounding 
the case of each child. This feature 
in child-saving work was further em- 
phasized by Mr. J. J. Kelso, of 
Toronto, who, while not discourag- 
ing, but rather encouraging, activity 
on the part of all, pointed out that 
the leverage of the law and public 
sentiment might be so used as to 
radically improve the home condi- 
tions. To bring about a transfor- 
mation in the home, whereby drunk- 
enness and wretchedness would be 
banished, and the child’s surround- 
ings made pure and endurable, was, 
he thought, the very highest ideal in 
child-saving work. While good fos- 
ter homes were undoubtedly to be 
found, it was at the same time 
admitted by all that no earthly con- 
dition could rival or successfully 
imitate the God-ordained plan of 
having children nurtured and trained 
for life’s duties by the parents re- 
sponsible for their existence. 

Many interesting points were 
brought out in the general discus- 
sions. The majority of the dele- 
gates were evidently convinced of 
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the wisdom of speedily placing out 
normal children, but some of the 
speakers pointed out that all expe- 
rience led to the conclusion that the 
feeble-minded or otherwise defective 
child was better off under the kindly 
protection of a well-managed insti- 
tution than exposed to the risk of 
being neglected under the foster- 
home system, owing to the peculiar 
inability of this class of children to 
respond to the care bestowed upon 
them. It is safe to say that the dele- 
gates return to their homes with an 
increased desire to protect and aid 
neglected and dependent children, 
and none of them could have failed 
to grasp some new light and inspira- 
tion bearing directly upon the work 
they have taken up. 

Immigration 1 he discussion of the re- 
and Inter-State port of the committee 

ae immigration and in- 
ter-state migration, submitted by 
Mr. Richard Guenther, president of 
the board of control of the state of 
Wisconsin, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, developed: the fact that the 
large majority of the members of 
the conference endorsed his view 
that no additional legislation is 
needed to restrict immigration, and 
that the educational test, as pre- 
scribed in the so-called Lodge bill, 
which passed the United States 
senate this winter, but consideration 
of which was recently denied in 
the house of representatives, was 
entirely uncalled for and opposed to 
the traditional attitude of this coun- 
try, as being a haven of refuge for 
all who come to our shores physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally sound, 
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and not likely to become public 
charges. Congressman Barrows, of 
Massachusetts, took especially 
strong ground against this educa- 
tional provision of the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Lodge. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that an additional 
and sufficient appropriation by con- 
gress is needed to enable the secre- 
tary of the treasury to carry the 
provisions of the present law into 
effect. Consular inspection, or in- 
spection by some other agencies 
under the direction of the secretary 
of the treasury, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, before embarkation of 
the immigrants, was deemed advis- 
able, but it was contended that the 
secretary, if he had the means at his 
disposal, could under the present 
law institute such inspection. 

Judge M. D. Follett, of Ohio, was 
of the opinion that congress had no 
constitutional power to enact a law 
prescribing who had and who had 
not a legal residence in any of the 
states of the union, that such legis- 
lation is reserved to the several 
states. Mr. Guenther stated that he 
was of the same opinion, but that it 
was desirable to have the laws of the 
several states as to legal settlement 
of dependent persons uniform, so 
that the responsibility for the sup- 
port of such dependents could be 
readily determined, and the frequent 
friction between different states as 
to such responsibility avoided, so 
that cases like that of Oscar Hake, 
which is now the subject of conten- 
tion between the states of Colorado 
and Wisconsin,, would not lead to 
prolonged disputes. 
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The meeting finally passed a reso- 
lution requesting the conference to 
appoint a standing committee, whose 
duty shall be to devise ways by 
which uniformity with reference to 
the laws of settlement or residence 
of dependent persons could be se- 
cured in the several states. This re- 
quest was afterwards submitted to 
the general session, and on motion 
of Mr. Guenther referred to the prop- 
er committee. 

The treatment of this sec- 
Laws of Settle- . : 
ment andthe tion was very brief, con- 
jute enk sisting in a report by the 

chairman, Dr. F. H. 
Wines, and a paper by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, of Massachusetts. In these 
papers the nature and scope of laws 
of settlement, especially as found in 
the New England states, was dis- 
cussed. Dr. Wines, in closing his 
report, touched upon a question 
which, if there had been time, would 
have opened vigorous discussion. 
He took the attitude that to some 
extent public relief should be given 
to the dependents of the state as 
their right, and not as a charity, and 
that for this reason public outdoor 
relief, so-called, is in many cases the 
best and proper form of relief. The 
question involves problems reaching 
to the foundation of our social or- 
ganization. 

The report, based on in- 

Politics in Public : 

institutions formation collected by 

of Charity and the members of the 

Correction. F 

committee, reviews the 
discussion at the Grand Rapids 
conference; summarizes the state 
laws regulating appointments and 
tenure; and states conclusions re- 


vealed by the correspondence in re- 
lation to administration of the laws 
in state and local institutions. The 
chief deductions from the data are 
that state institutions are generally 
more free from abuses than local 
institutions; that centralized super- 
vision, on the English principle, is 
demanded by the condition of ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief, and of 
county almshouses and jails. It is 
not asserted that officers are always 
unfit, but that it is demoralizing to 
subject them to the temptations of 
the spoils system. 

Mrs. Lowell and Hon. Carl Schurz 
applied the general principles of 
civil service reform to the particu- 
lar requirements of the public care 
of dependents. They urged that to 
make appointments from reasons of 
partisan interest or personal favorit- 
ism is a base and shameful robbery 
of the helpless widows, orphans, 
the insane, and the feeble-minded. 
It was shown from European and 
American experience that the com- 
petitive examination, open to all, 
is the only safe primary test of can- 
didates; that all other methods 
which leave option to superintend- 
ents and boards are sure to bring 
upon them a flood of unfit and clam- 
orous applicants. 

All believe, or profess to believe, 
in the “merit system,” but some 
forms of the merit system are really 
masked batteries, from which the 
enemies of efficiency and honesty 
seek to destroy the order and 


strength of administration. Apathy 


in respect to this reform gives room 
for the spread of corruption and 
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oppression. Nothing short of genu- 
ine and sincere applications of the 
competitive examination, probation 
in actual service, and regular pro- 
motion for successful service, can 
satisfy the requirements. 

The section on organiza- 
tion of charity had as 
usual the largest attend- 
ance. The general session produced 
a stirring appeal to the churches by 
Rev. James M. Pullman, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and ascholarly review 
of the great advances in charities by 
president D.C. Gilman, which may be 
compared only with the similar re- 
views of the progress in science and 
in medicine by the same speaker on 
other recent occasions. For its sec- 
tion meetings this committee adopt- 
ed the venturesome plan of dispens- 


Organization 
of Charity. 


ing entirely with formally prepared 
papers or addresses, and relied upon 
informal discussion. The event fully 
justified the confidence of the com- 


mittee. Avery careful list of topics 
was prepared and widely circulated 
in advance. The three section meet- 
ings and a special session of the ac- 
tive charity organization workers 
were all filled with a vigorous and 
profitable interchange of opinions 
and experiences. Friendly visiting, 
relief societies, charitable employ- 
ment agencies, and the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the smaller societies, were 
the topics, respectively, of the four 
In view of the fact that 
an uptown drug store advertises soda 
water as cold as charity, it is inter- 


meetings. 


esting that while other sections, such 
as those on insanity or laws or set- 
tlement, may develop differences of 
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opinion fully as acute, and scientific 
discussions fully as valuable as those 
of this section, there is no other sec- 
tion which in any degree approaches 
it in the almost religious earnestness, 
not to say fervor, of its discussions. 
Dr. Pullman’s beautiful metaphor, 
drawn from applied electricity, de- 
scribing the effect of contact between 
the trained organism and the less 
efficient, because undeveloped, being, 
was itself only the spark from a bat- 
tery already surcharged with feeling. 
It is one of the curious aspects of 
the charity organization movement: 
that, alike to its supporters and to its: 
professional agents, it usually pre-. 
sents itself as a crusade enlisting 
their devotion and providing scope 
for their social enthusiasm. This 
was especially conspicuous through- 
out the New York meeting, partly 
because of the absence of formal pa- 
pers, partly because of skillful chair- 
manship, but in large part because 
the discussion centered about funda- 
mental questions. There was no 
new concensus of opinion. None 
was needed. There was no reversal 
of policy on any essential. None 
would be possible. There was plenty 
of difference of opinion. Without it 
there would be no need of a confer- 
ence. 

The following report, which may 
have important results in the future, 
is not a direct product of the present 
conference, but rather an aftermath 
of the Toronto conference. 

The special committee to which 
was referred the report of the com- 
mittee on organization of charity at 
the Toronto session of the national 
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ing abuses at the dispensaries within 
fairly reasonable limits, for no one 
seemed optimistic enough to hope 
that such abuses could ever be en- 
tirely eradicated. 
The section on the duty 
Dependent of the state toward de- 
Children. 
pendent children held 
four general meetings, which were 
well attended, and in which the 
greatest possible interest was man- 
ifested in all that was said. The 
large majority of those who partici- 
pated in the deliberations of the 
section were ladies, many of them 
closely identified in the management 
of orphanages, kindergartens, day 
nurseries, and other agencies looking 
to the betterment of the condition 
of poor or unfortunate children. 
Hitherto, in this section of the con- 
ference, there has been a great deal 
of discussion as to the relative ad- 
vantages of the institutional or 
direct home-placing methods in 
dealing with children who become 
public charges. While the same 
question engaged a good deal of 
attention during this year’s discus- 
sions, still the greatest emphasis 
was laid upon the desirability of 
benefiting children in their own 
homes, and of seeking to ameliorate 
the conditions that lead to child- 
dependency. By a happy coinci- 
dence the opening paper, or talk, 
given by Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, 
of the childrens’ aid society of Bos- 
ton, dealt with “practical safeguards 
in work for children.” He urged 
careful and thorough work in dealing 
with each child, always remembering 
that a destiny was at stake. Red 


tapeism came in for a good deal of 
abuse, but was there not also some 
advantage in the deliberation given 
to the particular subject in hand? 
Red tape might with advantage be 
regarded as “a device to avoid mis 
takes.” Many good people, filled 
with sympathy for the unfortunate 
child, are tempted to act hastily and 
to take over the guardianship of a 
child, when perhaps that is not 
after all the best thing todo. The 
fact was that too much time could 
not be given to the investigation of 
all the circumstances surrounding 
the case of each child. This feature 
in child-saving work was further em- 
phasized by Mr. J. J. Kelso, of 
Toronto, who, while not discourag- 
ing, but rather encouraging, activity 
on the part of all, pointed out that 
the leverage of the law and public 
sentiment might be so used as to 
radically improve the home condi- 
tions. To bring about a transfor- 
mation in the home, whereby drunk- 
enness and wretchedness would be 
banished, and the child’s surround- 
ings made pure and endurable, was, 
he thought, the very highest ideal in 
child-saving work. While good fos- 
ter homes were undoubtedly to be 
found, it was at the same time 
admitted by all that no earthly con- 
dition could rival or successfully 
imitate the God-ordained plan of 
having children nurtured and trained 
for life’s duties by the parents re- 
sponsible for their existence. 

Many interesting points were 
brought out in the general discus- 
sions. The majority of the dele- 
gates were evidently convinced of 
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the wisdom of speedily placing out 
normal children, but some of the 
speakers pointed out that all expe- 
rience led to the conclusion that the 
feeble-minded or otherwise defective 
child was better off under the kindly 
protection of a well-managed insti- 
tution than exposed to the risk of 
being neglected under the foster- 
home system, owing to the peculiar 
inability of this class of children to 
respond to the care bestowed upon 
them. It is safe to say that the dele- 
gates return to their homes with an 
increased desire to protect and aid 
neglected and dependent children, 
and none of them could have failed 
to grasp some new light and inspira- 
tion bearing directly upon the work 
they have taken up. 

tantgvatton The discussion of the re- 
and Inter-State port of the committee 

— a. immigration and in- 
ter-state migration, submitted by 
Mr. Richard Guenther, president of 
the board of control of the state of 
Wisconsin, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, developed the fact that the 
large majority of the members of 
the conference endorsed his view 
that no additional legislation is 
needed to restrict immigration, and 
that the educational test, as _pre- 
scribed in the so-called Lodge bill, 
which passed the United States 
senate this winter, but consideration 
of which was recently denied in 
the house of representatives, was 
entirely uncalled for and opposed to 
the traditional attitude of this coun- 
try, as being a haven of refuge for 
all who come to our shores physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally sound, 


and not likely to become public 
charges. Congressman Barrows, of 
Massachusetts, took especially 
strong ground against this educa- 
tional provision of the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Lodge. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that an additional 
and sufficient appropriation by con- 
gress is needed to enable the secre- 
tary of the treasury to carry the 
provisions of the present law into 
effect. Consular inspection, or in- 
spection by some other agencies 
under the direction of the secretary 
of the treasury, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, before embarkation of 
the immigrants, was deemed advis- 
able, but it was contended that the 
secretary, if he had the means at his 
disposal, could under the present 
law institute such inspection. 

Judge M. D. Follett, of Ohio, was 
of the opinion that congress had no 
constitutional power to enact a law 
prescribing who had and who had 
not a legal residence in any of the 
states of the union, that such legis- 
lation is reserved to the several 
states. Mr. Guenther stated that he 
was of the same opinion, but that it 
was desirable to have the laws of the 
several states as to legal settlement 
of dependent persons uniform, so 
that the responsibility for the sup- 
port of such dependents could be 
readily determined, and the frequent 
friction between different states as 
to such responsibility avoided, so 
that cases like that of Oscar Hake, 
which is now the subject of conten- 
tion between the states of Colorado 
and Wisconsin,, would not lead to 
prolonged disputes. 
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The meeting finally passed a reso- 
lution requesting the conference to 
appoint a standing committee, whose 
duty shall be to devise ways by 
which uniformity with reference to 
the laws of settlement or residence 
of dependent persons could be se- 
cured in the several states. This re- 
quest was afterwards submitted to 
the general session, and on motion 
of Mr. Guenther referred to the prop- 
er committee. 

The treatment of this sec- 
Laws of Settle-_. : 
ment andthe tion was very brief, con- 
jamie man. sisting in a report by the 
chairman, Dr. F. H. 
Wines, and a paper by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, of Massachusetts. In these 
papers the nature and scope of laws 
of settlement, especially as found in 
the New England states, was dis- 
cussed. Dr. Wines, in closing his 
report, touched upon a question 
which, if there had been time, would 
have opened vigorous discussion. 
He took the attitude that to some 
extent public relief should be given 
to the dependents of the state as 
their right, and not as a charity, and 
that for this reason public outdoor 
relief, so-called, is in many cases the 
best and proper form of relief. The 
question involves problems reaching 
to the foundation of our social or- 
ganization. 
The report, based on in- 
Politics in Public . 
institutions formation collected by 


of Charityand the members of the 
Correction. 


committee, reviews the 
discussion at the Grand Rapids 
conference; summarizes the state 
laws regulating appointments and 
tenure; and states conclusions re- 





vealed by the correspondence in re- 
lation to administration of the laws 
in state and local institutions. The 
chief deductions from the data are 
that state institutions are generally 
more free from abuses than local 
institutions; that centralized super- 
vision, on the English principle, is 
demanded by the condition of ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief, and of 
county almshouses and jails. It is 
not asserted that officers are always 
unfit, but that it is demoralizing to 
subject them to the temptations of 
the spoils system. 

Mrs. Lowell and Hon. Carl Schurz 
applied the general principles of 
civil service reform to the particu- 
lar requirements of the public care 
of dependents. They urged that to 
make appointments from reasons of 
partisan interest or personal favorit- 
ism is a base and shameful robbery 
of the helpless widows, orphans, 
the insane, and the feeble-minded. 
It was shown from European and 
American experience that the com- 
petitive examination, open to all, 
is the only safe primary test of can- 
didates; that all other methods 
which leave option to superintend- 
ents and boards are sure to bring 
upon them a flood of unfit and clam- 
orous applicants. 

All believe, or profess to believe, 
in the “merit system,” but some 
forms of the merit system are really 
masked batteries, from which the 
enemies of efficiency and honesty 
seek to destroy the order and 
strength of administration. Apathy 
in respect to this reform gives room 
for the spread of corruption and 
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oppression. Nothing short of genu- 
ine and sincere applications of the 
competitive examination, probation 
in actual service, and regular pro- 
motion for successful service, can 
satisfy the requirements. 

The section on organiza- 
tion of charity had as 
usual the largest attend- 
ance. The general session produced 
a stirring appeal to the churches by 
Rev. James M. Pullman, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and a scholarly review 
of the great advances in charities by 
president D.C. Gilman, which may be 
compared only with the similar re- 
views of the progress in science and 
in medicine by the same speaker on 
other recent occasions. For its sec- 
tion meetings this committee adopt- 
ed the venturesome plan of dispens- 
ing entirely with formally prepared 
papers or addresses, and relied upon 
informal discussion. The event fully 
justified the confidence of the com- 
mittee. Avery careful list of topics 
was prepared and widely circulated 
in advance. The three section meet- 
ings and a special session of the ac- 
tive charity organization workers 
were all filled with a vigorous and 
profitable interchange of opinions 
and experiences. Friendly visiting, 
relief societies, charitable employ- 
ment agencies, and the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the smaller societies, were 
the topics, respectively, of the four 
meetings. In view of the fact that 
an uptown drug store advertises soda 
water as cold as charity, it is inter- 
esting that while other sections, such 
as those on insanity or laws or set- 
tlement, may develop differences of 
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opinion fully as acute, and scientific 
discussions fully as valuable as those 

of this section, there is no other sec- 
tion which in any degree approaches 
it in the almost religious earnestness, 

not to say fervor, of its discussions. 

Dr. Pullman’s beautiful metaphor, 
drawn from applied electricity, de- 
scribing the effect of contact between 
the trained organism and the less 
efficient, because undeveloped, being, 
was itself only the spark from a bat- 
tery already surcharged with feeling. 
It is one of the curious aspects of 
the charity organization movement: 
that, alike to its supporters and to its: 
professional agents, it usually pre-. 
sents itself as a crusade enlisting 
their devotion and providing scope 
for their social enthusiasm. This 
was especially conspicuous through- 
out the New York meeting, partly 
because of the absence of formal pa- 
pers, partly because of skillful chair- 
manship, but in large part because 

the discussion centered about funda- 
mental questions. There was no 

new concensus of opinion. None 

was needed. There was no reversal 

of policy on any essential. None 

would be possible. There was plenty 

of difference of opinion. Without it 

there would be no need of a confer- 

ence. 

The following report, which may 
have important results in the future, 
is not a direct product of the present 
conference, but rather an aftermath 
of the Toronto conference. 

The special committee to which 
was referred the report of the com- 
mittee on organization of charity at 
the Toronto session of the national 
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conference of charities and correction 
in 1897, containing certain sugges- 
tions for the extension of charity or- 
ganization methods throughout the 
country, respectfully reports: 

1. The informal appointment of an 
advisory committee of one hundred 
to assist in establishing and extend- 
ing intelligent methods of organiza- 
tion and administration of charities. 

2. An executive committee of 
twelve persons with power to raise 
and disburse any necessary funds, 
and to adopt and put into execution 
such plans as will accomplish the 
purpose in view. 

3. The executive committee to 
consist in the first instance of the 
following named persons: Robert 
W. de Forest, Edward T. Devine, 
Robert Treat Paine, Franklin 
MacVeigh, Alexander Johnson, 
Alfred O. Crozier, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, John M. Glenn, Daniel C. 
Gilman, Miss Mary E. Richmond, 
Miss Mary R. Birtwell, H. H. Hart. 

4. Further details to be referred 
to the executive committee on its 
formal organization. 

To give the members of 
Local Visits. the conference a glimpse 

of the charitable institu- 
tions in and around New York, the 
committee on visits arranged a num- 
ber of excursions for the afternoons 
of conference week. Thursday, May 
19, was hot and sultry, just the day 
to see the teeming population of the 
lower east side. Sixty visitors tried 
it. They fully realized that the 
tenth ward of New York is one of 
the most crowded districts in the en- 


tire world. The streets were filled 





with children dancing around the 
street organs, the push-cart men were 
doing a large business, and the small 
boys and girls were making the most 
of the small park at Hester and Es- 
sex streets, even in its present dis- 
graceful condition. Later in the 
week the visitors saw at the catholic 
protectory forty small boys who had 
been arrested for throwing stones in 
this very park. Short stops were 
made at the college settlement, where 
Miss Kingsbury and the residents 
explained settlement life, and at the 
university settlement, at which Dr. 
Stokes gave a brief talk on the dis- 
tinctive features of the university 
settlement. There Miss Wald, of 
the nurses’ settlement, discussed her 
work, and later escorted the visitors 
to her own beautiful home on Henry 
street. Undoubtedly those who saw 
the east side on this day received a 
most vivid impression of lower New 
York. Institutions and buildings are 
more or less alike, but in no other 
part of the country can one see the 
swarms of children and evidences of 
the life which congestion is here 
crowding out by necessity. 

The event of the afternoon, how- 
ever, was the trip to Blackwell’s 
Island. The little side-wheel steamer, 
furnished by courtesy of the depart- 
ment of charities, was crowded to re- 
pletion with conference sightseers. 
Once on the island they swarmed 
everywhere. The city hospital was 
first invaded, and guides, attendants, 
nurses, and even patients were sub- 
jected to repeated questioning and 
scrutiny. By way of the peniten- 
tiary or the steamer the party then 
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went to the almshouse, giving this an 
equally thorough investigation. 
Later the visitors gathered in the 
chapel, where addresses were made, 
and where an officer of the depart- 
ment answered questions regarding 
details of administration. 

The following day a party was 
cordially received at the Lenox 
library by Mr. Wilberforce Eames, 
and later visited the metropolitan 
museum of art, where the visitors 
were admitted free and shown every 
courtesy. On this day, however, a 
large majority of the members of 
the conference, over three hundred, 
visited the New York juvenile asy- 
lum, where a special reception had 
been arranged. The visitors, were 
received by president Mornay Will- 
iams and the superintendent, Dr. C. 
E. Bruce. A luncheon was served 
immediately after arrival. During 
the early afternoon a tour of the 
buildings was made and the work of 
the institution fully explained by 
those in charge. At half-past three 
the boys and girls assembled in the 
main hall and gave a very pleasant 
entertainment. A program of reci- 
tations and songs was successfully 
carried out. Afterwards Mr. Will- 
iams made a speech of welcome on 
behalf of the boys and girls of the 
asylum, and speeches were made by 
Mr. Floyd, president of the catholic 
protectory, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston, and Mr. William R. 
George, of the George junior repub- 
lic. After the exercises the juvenile 
band played promenade music while 
the guests strolled around the beau- 
tiful asylum grounds. 
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An early start was made Saturday 
morning to see Mills hotel number 
1. The party reached the hotel at 
9.30 in the morning, the time of day 
when the working force was ex- 
tremely busy. For that reason the 
hospitable reception given by Mr. 
John L. Thomas was particularly 
appreciated. He gave a brief ad- 
dress in the writing room, describing 
somewhat in detail the plan of oper- 
ation. This experiment in philan- 
thropy, paying five per cent interest, 
created much interest among the 
seventy-five visitors who made the 
trip. The same afternoon the work- 
rooms for unskilled women and the 
laundry of the charity organization 
society were inspected by a small 
party, and a number of the visitors 
who were particularly interested in 
the industrial department -of the 
Brooklyn bureau of charities had an 
opportunity of seeing them under 
the guidance of Mr. William I. 
Nichols, general secretary of the 
bureau. 

On this day, however, nearly every 
member of the conference accepted 
the invitation of the managers of 
the catholic protectory and visited 
their famous institution at Van Nest, 
Westchester county. Mr. James R. 
Floyd, of the board of managers, 
contributed railroad tickets, which 
were distributed to members of 
the conference immediately after ad- 
journment of the morning session. 
After a short ride on the suburban 
train the visitors were met at Van 
Nest station by the protectory band 
and escorted to the main building. 
A cursory inspection of the class- 
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rooms, with the work of pupils in 
drawing, typewriting, etc., which 
was on exhibition, preceded lunch- 
eon, which was served in the pro- 
tectory assembly hall and theater. 
During luncheon the _ protectory 
orchestra played the accompaniment 
for a number of young acrobats, 
who showed very careful training. 

After luncheon the party was 
divided into sections and escorted 
under the guidance of the directors 
and brothers through the various 
workshops. The boys were busily 
engaged at their regular trades and 
presented a very workmanlike ap- 
pearance. It was interesting to see 
the animation and pride shown by 
the boys who were working at the 
various benches. 

About four o'clock the bugle 
sounded the assembly, and the pro- 
tectory battalion fell in for review. 
The boys made a splendid appear- 
ance as they marched by president 
William R. Stewart, who showed in 
his soldierly bearing that he was ac- 
customed to take reviews. To finish 
the pleasant impression of the day 
the protectory managers provided 
an elaborate dinner, served in the 
dining-room of the girls’ building. 
With the coffee an address of wel- 
come was made by Mr. Floyd, and 
speeches were made by Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, of Boston; Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Farley, of Newark; recorder 
Goff, and Rev. Mr. Wheatley, of 
Cincinnati. The visitors were im- 
pressed not only with the kindly 
hospitality shown to them, but with 
the care and protection which was 
given to the children of the great 


city by the brothers and sisters who 
have devoted their lives to this work. 

Early Monday morning, May 23, 
a short call was made at the offices 
in the united charities building, 
where the executive officers of 
each society welcomed the guests 
and explained, fragmentarily, the 
work of their society. That after- 
noon the New York institution for 
the blind welcomed a number of con- 
ference visitors. An exhibition of 
the work of the children was shown, 
and the visitors entertained with 
extreme courtesy. Although this 
was a very disagreeable day, at least 
three hundred members of the con- 
ference accepted the invitation of 
president Low, of Columbia univer- 
sity, to take luncheon with him and 
to inspect the new university build- 
ings. The guests were received by 
president Low and Prof. Richmond 
Mayo-Smith. Immediately after 
luncheon they had an opportunity 
for walking through the marvelous 
underground passageways and to 
see, under the best guidance, the 
workings of the university. Later 
a number of the visitors went to 
St. Luke’s hospital, and were wel- 
comed by the officers of the insti- 
tution and shown every possible 
courtesy. 

During the week, work of the in- 
dustrial schools of the children’s aid 
society was on exhibition at the 
central office. On Tuesday, under 
the guidance of the officers of the 
society, a number of the conference 
visitors went to the west side 
lodging house, Thirty-second street 
and Seventh avenue, and to the 
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Henrietta school, on West Sixty- 
third street. The same day a party 
of twenty were shown through 
Bellevue hospital by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. William B. O’Rourke, 
and his assistants. 

The last afternoon of sight-seeing, 
May 25, visits were made to the 
Hebrew technical institute, where 
the principal, Mr. Edward S. Barney, 
explained in detail the work of 
elementary instruction. Visits were 
also made to the Baron de Hirsch 
trade schools, where the superintend- 
ent, Mr. J. Ernest G. Yalden, ex- 
plained that young Russian Hebrews 
were so satisfactorily trained in five 
and one-half months that they were 
able to become efficient helpers in 
some regular trade. In the united 


Hebrew charities the general man- 


ager, Mr. Nathaniel S. Rosenau, 
hospitably received the visitors and 
gave an interesting description of 
the various departments of the work. 
On this day also a number of visitors 
took advantage of the invitation of 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould to see the model 
tenements of the city and suburban 
homes company in West Sixty- 
eighth and West Sixty-ninth streets. 

The next meeting of the 
Organization conference will be held at 

for 1899. a. ae 

Cincinnati in May, 1899. 
It is probable that a number of 
prominent workers of the conference 
will attend a conference to be held 
in Omaha in September, during the 
exposition which commences there 
this month. The list of officers and 
standing committees of the confer- 
ence for the coming year is as 
follows, subject to correction : 
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President: Charles R. Henderson, 
Chicago. 

Vice-presidents: Seth Low, New 
York city, New York; Laban Pratt, 
Boston, Massachusetts; W. J. Breed, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General secretary: Hastings H. 
Hart, 115 Monroe street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Assistant secretaries: Amos W. 
Butler, Indianapolis, Indiana; Matt 
Hoke, Nashville, Tennessee; C. M. 
Hubbard, Cincinnati, Ohio; James 
F. Jackson, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Fred E. Lee, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan; C. L. Stonaker, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Treasurer: Levi L. Barbour, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Executive committee: Charles R. 
Henderson, Chicago, Illinois; Roe- 
liff Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, Ohio; F. 
B. Sanborn, Concord, Massachusetts; 
A. E. Elmore, Ft. Howard, Wiscon- 
sin; Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, II- 
linois; Philip C. Garrett, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Wm. P. Letch- 
worth, Portage, New York; Wm. 
Howard Neff, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. 
S. Hoyt, Albany, New York; G. D. 
Gillespie, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Myron W. Reed, Denver, Colorado; 
H. H. Hart, Chicago, Illinois; L. C. 
Storrs, Lansing, Michigan; Robert 
Treat Paine, Boston, Massachusetts; 
A. O. Wright, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; William R. Stewart, New 
York; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Peter Caldwell, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; John R. Elder, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; George H. 
Knight, Lakeville, Connecticut; 
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Robert D. McGonnigle, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; John H. Rich, Red 
Wing, Minnesota; Nathaniel S. 
Rosenau, New York city, New York. 

Official reporter and editor: Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Standing committees: Reports 
from states—Hastings H. Hart, 
Chicago, Illinois; Charles P. Kellogg, 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Michel 
Heyman, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
A. Bush, Salem, Oregon; Miss 
Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

County and municipal charities 
(including outdoor relief)—Joseph 
P. Byers, Columbus, Ohio; W. F. 
Boardman, Ottawa, Ontario; C. W. 
Burdick, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Homer Folks, New York city, New 
York; Frank B. Sanborn, Concerd, 
Massachusetts; Franklin B. Wallin, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee, Alabama; 
Jas. A. Orman, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Illinois. 

Care of feeble-minded and epi- 
leptics—Walter E. Fernald, Waver- 
ly, Massachusetts; Miss Mary E. 
Perry, St. Louis, Missouri; William 
P. Spratling, Sonyea, New York; 
G. A. Doren, Ohio; George Mog- 
ridge, Glenwood, Iowa; William A. 
Polglase, Lapeer, Michigan; J. L. 
Long, Frankfort, Kentucky; Alex- 
ander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Prisons and_ reformatories for 
adults—Thomas E. Ellison, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Mrs. T. Rider 
Cady, Hudson, New York; Joseph 
F. Scott, Concord Junction, Massa- 
chusetts; George W. Cutter, New- 
port, Rhode Island; W. H. Lock, 


Ohio; H. D. Wey, Elmira,* New 
York; George Ferrier, Jr.. New 
Orleans, Louisiana; T. F. Cham- 
berlin, Toronto, Canada. 

Care of destitute and neglected 
children—Thomas M. Mulry, New 
York city, New York; G. A. Merrill, 
Owatonna, Minnesota; Hastings H. 
Hart, Chicago, Illinois; Robert W. 
Hebberd, Albany, New York; W. 
B. Streeter, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Thos. F. Ring, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; J. J. Kelso, Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Mary Willcox Brown, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Reformatories and industrial 
schools—J. E. St. John, Lansing, 
Michigan; James Allison, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Theodore F. Chapin, West- 
boro, Massachusetts; Mrs. W. G. 
Fairbank, Middletown, Connecticut ; 
iuirs. W. J. Lewis, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; W. C. Kilvington, Nashville, 
Tennessee; W. A. Hale, Dayton, 
Ohio; John H. Smyth, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Insanity—H. A. Toby, Toledo, 
Ohio; S. E. Smith, Richmond, In- 
diana; William P. Letchworth, 
Portage, New York; George F. 
Keene, Howard, Rhode Island; 
Wm. F. Drewry, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia; J. S. Grinman, Terrell, 
Texas; W. A. Gordon, Winnebago, 
Wisconsin; S. G. Smith, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; P. R. Thombs, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Organization of charity—Edward 
T. Devine, New York city, New 
York;, Mrs. Agnes W. Flint, San 
Francisco, California; Clarence 
F. Low, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
J. F. Moore, Massachusetts; 
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_ Ernest P. Bicknell, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Edward A. Fay, Dayton, Ohio; 
Chas. S. Grout, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
W. H. Tolman, New York city, New 
York; John M. Glenn, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Mrs. S. I. George, 
Denver, Colorado; Miss M. F. 
Battle, Nashville, Tennessee; Miss 
Charlotta Goff, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Politics in charitable and correc- 
tional affairs—Prof. Frank A. Fetter, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Franklin 
MacVeagh, Chicago, Illinois [other 
members to be added]. 
The value of the national 
conference of charities and 
correction is best meas- 
ured, not by the enthusiasm and 
interest of its meetings, but by the 
effect of its deliberations upon the 
charitable and correctional legislation 
and activity of the country. We 


Reports from 
States. 


take pleasure in presenting in another 
part of this issue the summary of 


state reports to the conference 
of progress in charities and correc- 
tion during the past year. Many of 
the facts mentioned have already 
been brought to the attention of 
readers of the REVIEW from month 
to month, but the summary as a 
whole makes a convenient and valu- 
able reminder of the year’s progress, 
deserving of prompt publication. 

As soon as the first call 
for volunteers was issued 
it was found by a number 
of citizens in Chicago interested in 
philanthropic effort that all sorts of 
schemes, some fraudulent, some im- 
practicable, some inefficient, were 
being proposed for the relief of needs 
of the army and navy which the 


Aid for the 
Army and Navy. 
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government might not properly sup- 
ply, and to meet the want of families 
left at home by soldiers with small 
incomes. Asa result of a meeting 
held to consult in regard to the mat- 
ter, a local organization was formed 
to take proper measures for provid- 
ing all relief which might be neces- 
sary to soldiers enlisting from Chi- 
cago, or to their families. Mr. Ernest 
P. Bicknell, of, the associated char- 
ities, was made secretary, and ex- 
tensive plans have been placed on 
foot for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the organization. Wide 
public support has been given to 
the movement, and it is hoped that 
by its formation all abortive relief 
will be disposed of, and that whatever 
relief may be necessary will be given 
on scientific lines of distribution. It 
is the plan of the association to give 
aid to families of soldiers wherever 
needed, but only after careful in- 
vestigation. The relief will be ex- 
tended for any period that is neces- 
sary, and to whatever amount is 
necessary. After the installation of 
this plan in Chicago, the matter 
was taken up by the governor, and a 
state organization for its spread 
among the various towns and cities 
of the state was formed, with Dr. F. 
H. Wines as secretary. The plan so 
far has not been developed exten- 
sively, but it is hoped that if the 
need for such relief work comes, the 
state will be in a position to meet it 
with properly organized forces. 

A young man, a university 
graduate, having several 
years’ experience in char- 
ity organization work as secretary 


Employment 
Exchange. 
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and as superintendent of a wood- 
yard, desires a larger field. Would 
like a chance to do conference work. 
A middle-aged man of ten years’ 
experience as secretary of charity 
organization and similar societies 
desires a position as secretary of 
charity organization society or super- 
intendent of a humane society, or 
similar work. Salary expected, 
$100 a month. These persons can 
be communicated with through THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW. We shall be 
glad to have employers and prospect- 
ive employés in the fields of chari- 
ties and correction make free use of 
this department, which will be con- 
tinued every month. 


Hebrew Our attention has been 
OrphanAsylum Called to an error appear- 
of Baltimore. ing in the REVIEW for 
July and August, 1897, regarding 
the expenses of the Hebrew orphan 
asylum of Baltimore for 1896. It 
was there stated that the expenses 
of the institution for the year were 
$11,000, the number of children 
31, and the per capita expendi- 
ture $249.83. The correct state- 
ment, we are informed by an officer 
of the board, should be: Total ex- 
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penditure, $13,892.84; number of | 


children in the institution, 68; per 
capita expenditure, $204.30. 


tates =O St. Louis provident 
Insurance in association has _ recently 
St. Louis. repared for us data con- 
cerning families on the lists of the 
association in their relation to the 
question of industrial insurance. The 
statistics are of such interest that we 
print them entire: 
ST. LOUIS PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 1897-98. 
Number of families 
examined 
Number of persons in 
these families 9,511 
Number of families 
carrying insurance. 
Number of families 
insured in which 
every member is in- 


660 24.7 per cent. 


Total number of per- 

sons insured 
Total number of per- 

sons not insured. .7,857 
Ages: I to lo years. 557 34 

** -g040m0 °° 353 20 
over 20 ‘“ 744 46 

Amount of weekly premiums, aggregate, 
$184.90; average, II cents each person per 
week. 

Amount of annual premiums, $0,614.80; 
average, $5.81 each person per annum, or 
$14.52 each family per annum. 





THE FLOOD AT SHAWNEETOWN. 


BY FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 


Late in the afternoon of Sunday, 
the third of April, 1898, there was a 
sudden breach in the levee which 
was supposed to protect the town of 
Shawneetown against high water in 
the Ohio river. This levee rests 
upon a substratum of porous sand, 
and the water had been slowly creep- 
ing through, almost unobserved, at 
the bottom, for forty-eight hours, 
when suddenly the top caved in, and 
the river poured over it, opening a 
crevasse four hundred feet long and 
thirty-eight feet deep in the centre. 
The basin enclosed by the levee and 
by the hills in the rear averages 
about a mile and a half in diameter, 


and it was filled to an average depth 
of twelve feet in less than an hour, 
submerging in whole or in part every 


house within this area. The torrent 
which swept through the town struck 
the lower levee with such force as 
almost to break it in two, and in its 
course tore away fences, sidewalks, 
and every movable thing, including 
three houses out of every eight, 
most of which were totally wrecked 
and many of them broken into frag- 
ments, so that the parts of which 
they were composed can never be 
brought together again. Fortunately 
this disaster occurred in daylight, or 
the destruction of life would have 
been greater. Out of a population 
of 2,000, residing in about four 
hundred dwellings, twenty-five were 
drowned, or one and one-quarter per 
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cent, and 150 houses were destroyed, 
or thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
The pecuniary loss, not including 
the cost of repairs to the levee, is 
estimated to have exceeded $300,000, 
or $150 for every man, woman, and 
child in the place, and none of this 
was covered by insurance. There 
was little time for salvage, and the 
destruction of clothing and house- 
hold goods in the houses swept away 
was complete; it was equally great 
in the one-story houses left standing, 
and the number of two-story houses 
which stood the shock did not prob- 
ably exceed fifty. In all but two of 
these last the lower story was sub- 
merged. Relative to the size of the 
community, the loss was as great as 
in the Chicago fire of 1871. 

By order of Governor John R. 
Tanner, as soon as the news of this 
catastrophe reached him, and the 
necessary arrangements could be 
made, I was sent by him to Shawnee 
town in charge of a special train 
carrying 300 army tents, 300 blankets, 
and the necessary camp equipage, 
together with a supply of emergency 
rations for immediate use. This 
train left Springfield at 2 o'clock 
P. M. on Monday, and arrived at 
Evansville, Indiana, at 2 o’clock 
A. M. on Tuesday, where the load 
was transferred to a small river 
steamer generously provided for our 
use by the mayor of Evansville, and 
we reached Shawneetown during 
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the afternoon of the same day. The 
military camp of refuge was pitched 
on Wednesday. A detail of a 
sergeant and nine men from Mount 
Vernon, Illinois, was ordered to this 
camp, which was under the imme- 
diate command of Col. J. B. Smith, 
assistant adjutant-general of the 
state of Illinois. It was maintained 
for a little more than a fortnight, 
when the water had subsided and 
the camp was discontinued. The 
largest number of homeless ones 
cared for in it at any one time slightly 
exceeded two hundred, of whom two- 
thirds were negroes. Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, one of the state com- 
missioners of public charities, spent 
ten days in camp, where she rendered 
invaluable personal service in many 
ways peculiar to a woman. During 
the latter portion of the time we 
had with us Dr. J. A. Egan, secre- 
tary of the state board of health. 

It would be easy to make an in- 
teresting story of adventure in con- 
nection with the flood and the relief 
work thereby rendered necessary. 
Some of the incidents which might 
be related have a pathetic, and some 
a humorous aspect. The first and 
greatest embarrassment grew out of 
the fact that there was no place to 
which the people driven from their 
homes could go for safety and 
shelter, except to the few houses 
still standing, and they could only 
be reached by boats, unless they 
happened to be close to the levee. 
The Riverside hotel opened its doors 
to the despairing multitude, who 
filled it to overflowing, so that there 
was not room in the public halls to 
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sit, much less to lie down. There 
were no fires by which to cook food 
or even to dry the wet garments of 
the women and children. Many 
spent the night on the levee in the 
rain, guarding the few personal ef- 
fects they had rescued from the 
flood. The neighboring towns sent 
instant help in the form of cooked 
provisions and other needed com- 
forts. But the only available place 
for receiving and distributing sup- 
plies was a small wharfboat, which 
was overcrowded and a scene of in- 
describable confusion. An almost 
universal moral paralysis was ob- 
servable among the people, due to 
the excess of grief and of appre- 
hension, from which recovery was 
naturally slow, particularly in view 
of the long delay in discovering and 
securing for burial the bodies of the 
drowned. Three weeks elapsed be- 
fore the last of these was found. 
Most of the dead belonged to the 
better class of citizens, who resided 
in two-storied houses and supposed 
themselves to be out of danger on 
the upper floor. Advantage of the 
situation was taken by a few thieves 
from the bottoms in the back coun- 
try, and some trunks on the levee 
were broken open and rifled of their 
contents, but an armed patrol of 
citizens was organized, which soon 
put a stop to their operations. A 
local relief committee was created, 
but it was composed of men 
inexperienced in scientific relief 
work, and some of the newspaper 
reporters criticised it for inefficiency, 
with what seems to have been al- 
most malicious injustice. I roughly 
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estimate the value of supplies in 
kind unloaded at the wharfboat at 
$10,000. The subscriptions in money, 
up to date, do not probably exceed 
$25,000, or about eight per cent of 
the loss incurred. For a few days 
food had to be supplied to every in- 
habitant with the exception of two 
or three families. Advantage was 
taken of the freedom with which 
rations and clothing were given out, 
by a number of persons not flood 
sufferers. As the water fell, how- 
ever, and order was restored, the list 
of those in receipt of relief rapidly 
diminished, and when I left the town 
it did not include 300 names. The 
committee resolutely cut off, first, 
all those who had again found re- 
munerative employment and were 
able to buy supplies for themselves ; 
and second, those who refused to ac- 
cept work at fair wages when it was 
offered to them. Registration cards 
were furnished by the charity or- 
ganization society of Louisville, 
Kentucky, which were found very 
useful. The committee prepared a 
printed blank for the valuation of 
losses and appointed appraisers to 
estimate the same, requiring each 
loser to make oath to the truth of 
his statements, and, as I understand, 
it is proposed to make a graduated 
list of those entitled to a dividend 
from the general relief fund, based 
on the percentage of loss sustained 
by each of them. The money, will, 
however, be expended under the 
direction of the committee in repair- 
ing damages, and will not be paid 
directly into the hands of those who 
might use it unwisely or for some 


other purpose than that for which it 
is intended. 

On reviewing the experience 
gained by me in this emergency, I 
desire to lay special stress upon the 
lessons learned, which need to be 
impressed upon the public mind. 

The first of these is the great 
utility of soldiers as an aid in emer- 
gency relief work. Where any por- 
tion of the population of a given 
community requires the shelter of 
tents, the temporary canvas city 
provided by the state or nation 
should be organized and remain 
under the control of the military 
authorities. The advantages of this 
course are many. The military 
force required is not large, though its 
size can not be determined by the 
number of persons cared for in the 
encampment, but must depend upon 
the amount of patrol and other duty 
to be performed by it. We found 
ten men too few; it would have 
been better to have had twenty, 
which would have enabled us to 
maintain a guard by day as well 
as by night, and to have placed ad- 
ditional sentries by night. Our camp 
was rather more than two miles from 
the general supply depot in town. 
We had under our control a small 
district schoolhouse across the road, 
in which we kept our own supplies 
under lock and key, and they were 
distributed daily by a militiaman 
detailed to act as a commissary ser- 
geant, who made, with the aid of a 
clerk, a complete record of what 
was given by us to every family, 
and, so far as clothing went, to every 
individual member of it, which we 
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afterward turned over to the general 
relief committee. Under this sys- 
tem, there was no occasion for any 
one to go down town except for work 
or on some legitimate errand. This 
was a relief to the committee and to 
the mayor. We were able to em- 
ploy the men in the camp in keep- 
ing it clean and in hauling wood for 
the great fires, of which we main- 
tained a large number, which added 
much to its cheerfulness and com- 
fort. All of our tents were floored, 
many of them provided with rough 
wooden bunks, and, although every 
tent was visitéd daily by a physician, 
there was little sickness, and none 
of it serious, in spite of rain and 
cold winds. Another occasion for 
employment was the necessity for 
bringing out our supplies daily on a 
push car along an abandoned rail- 
way track on the south levee. In 
all this work the soldiers bore an 
active and willing part. We had a 
bugler who sounded the regular 
calls at the proper hours. Strict 
military discipline was maintained at 
all times, the inhabitants of this 
emergency camp were thoroughly un- 
der control, we had the opportunity 
to know them individually and to 
provide for their wants intelligently ; 
and if there had been any disorder 
of any sort it would have been pun- 
ished by immediate and forcible ex- 
pulsion. Above all, the care taken 
of these refugees was so sympathetic 
and paternal, that it produced, I 
think, no pauperizing impression, 
and it was discontinued at the earli- 
est practicable moment. Without a 
military force at our command, these 
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results could not have been so cer- 
tainly and easily accomplished. We 
lost no property whatever, except 
two or three blankets not returned 
by those to whom they were loaned. 
In addition to what has been said, 
there is a necessity for a military 
patrol in an emergency like that at 
Shawneetown, growing out of the 
disorganization of the community. 
The local constabulary is insufficient 
to maintain order; it is demoralized 
and excited, and the presence of 
state militia gives confidence and se- 
curity to people who need tempo- 
rary moral support. In my opinion, 
state militia are the proper troops 
for all service of this general nature. 
The state government is nearer to its 
own citizens than the national, and 
there are sentimental objections to 
the employment of the federal army 
for work properly belonging to the 
states. I should therefore consider 
it desirable, where tents and other 
equipments are supplied from Wash- 
ington, that they be loaned to 
the governors of the states, who 
will be made responsible for their 
return, rather than to the civil au- 
thorities of the local community or 
to the local relief committee. 

The other lesson to be derived 
from the experience had at Shawnee- 
town is one of method, in a word, 
the fundamental lesson of all organ- 
ized charity. The Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, together with the 
northern lakes, constitute the great 
natural arterial system of internal 
commerce in this country, from 
which it derives a large part of its. 
wealth and its revenues. The lakes 
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are not subject to overflow, but 
floods are an annual event in the 
Mississippi valley. They are in 
part the outgrowth of the levee sys- 
tem, which the federal government 
has instituted and expended large 
sums of money to maintain. There 


is no year in which destruction of © 


life and property does not occur 
somewhere, in consequence of a rise 
in the level of this river system. Yet 
there is no organized plan of relief 
in case of such disaster. These 
floods are a source of wealth to 
many, since they enrich the soil and 
enhance the value of crops. But 


there are numbers of people who are 
compelled to remain as tenants, or 
as laborers, within the area liable to 
submersion, to whom the destruction 
of a solitary house and of its con- 


tents is as serious a misfortune as 
to any of the dwellers in a town 
like Shawneetown. 

The Shawneetown flood awakened 
a certain amount of sympathy, which 
was, however, inadequate, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of public 
interest in the Spanish-American 
war. The spasmodic and unreliable 
character of sympathetic charity is 
well illustrated by the difference in 
the treatment accorded by the pub- 
lic to the sufferers from this flood at 
Shawneetown and to the sufferers 
from the cyclone at Mount Vernon, 
Illinois, a few years ago. The de- 
struction at Shawneetown was both 
relatively and actually greater than 
at Mount Vernon, yet the voluntary 
relief fund contributed for the bene- 
fit of Mount Vernon exceeded 
$200,000, while that for the benefit 
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of Shawneetown scarcely reached 
$25,000. It appears to me that the 
system pursued by the British gov- 
ernment in India, with respect to 
the sufferers from famine, which re- 
curs in some portion of that great 
empire every year, ought to be 
imitated in America. The national 
government should create a perma- 
nent Mississippi river relief com- 
mission, to have at its command a 
permanent appropriation, to be dis- 
bursed upon lines indicated in the 
act creating the commission, with a 
certain amount of discretionary pow- 
er, subject to executive limitation 
by the president or the secretary 
of the treasury or of the interior. 
The boundaries of the district liable 
to submersion should be definitely 
determined and marked upon maps 
in the possession of the commission. 
Lists of the inhabitants should be 
prepared, and discrimination made 
between those capable of bearing 
their own losses by flood and those 
entitled to some degree of govern- 
mental insurance. Rules should be 
established and promulgated, govern- 
ing the erection of buildings within 
this district, requiring them to be 
properly anchored to the soil, in 
order to prevent them from floating 
down the river, and of mounds of 
sufficient height, in exposed posi- 
tions, to serve as temporary refuges 
for men and animals liable to be 
drowned. The commission should 
have its own warehouses and its own 
boats, and its officers should be on 
hand at the post of danger, prepared 
to give aid to whatever extent and 
of whatever nature may be necessary 
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and proper. The relief granted 
should never be in money, but always 
in its equivalent, and its distribution 
should be governed by the estab- 
lished, accepted principles of all 
organized charity. These are busi- 
ness principles, to be carried out by 
business men. One of the methods 
of relief should be, as in India, relief 
by work at fair wages, which the 
government could easily supply. So 
long as the relief of the suffering 
occasioned by these perpetual floods 
is private and impulsive, rather than 
governmental and systematic, it will 


forever be overdone or underdone, 
and mainly the latter. Systematic 
governmental aid obviates the neces- 
sity for beggary, and it does not 
create the sense of personal obliga- 
tion that attaches to private charity. 
But it should be the work of the 
national and not of the state gov 
ernments. Until some plan of 
this sort shall have been adopted, 
we can look for nothing else 
than a repetition of the discour- 
aging and depressing experience 
of the spring of 1898 at Shawnee- 
town. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 


Looking around us, in this country, 
we see a vast amount of good done 
by the various societies for organ- 
izing charity—good to the poor and 
suffering, and good to the charitable. 
In some communities they have 
raised official relief and private be- 
nevolence onto a much higher plane. 
Their influence has spread from 
Maine to California—from Canada 
to New Orleans. Yet we see many 
communities where no efforts at 
organization have been made,.and a 
few where they have been made and 
have failed. Entering some com- 
munities, we find charity organiza- 
tion societies depending for their 
very life on a very few individuals. 
To particularize further, we find 
some districts in our cities where the 
societies do not seem to get any 
real hold; to-day, a district board 
flourishes, but if it loses, perhaps, 
the personal influence of a good 
agent or of two or three leading 
volunteers, it soon languishes, and 
co-operation and friendly visiting in 
that district languish also. Some 
persons have little use, or no use at 
all, for a charity organization soci- 
ety. Many persons, some of them 
its own members, follow the meth- 
ods advocated by it a little way only 
—their conscience seems to trouble 
them if they go further. In short, 
the way of charity organization is 
hard. 
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Why this is so, we can easily show 
a number of reasons. The first, of 
course, is the mere statement that 
charity organization work means 
education, education of ourselves 
and of our fellows to treat the needy 
wisely, and education of the needy 
in self-help and self-restraint. Such 
education, beginning with ourselves, 
is tremendously hard work. To get 
anything that is worth much means 
labor. An example is seen in the 
treatment of the insane. Two or 
three generations ago most of them, 
in our states, were treated like 
wild animals. We, to-day, can hardly 
conceive how such a state of things 
was possible, because, fortunately, 
our people generally are being edu- 
cated out of it. Yet that reform 
was, is still being, accomplished 
slowly, here a little and there a little, 
by persistent, hard efforts. To pro- 
mote the organization of charity is 
like promoting the proper care of 
insane, or prison reform, or civil 
service reform, or management of 
cities on a business basis. Its way 
is hindered by ignorance, indifference, 
and selfishness of men. 

Another ready reason why the 
way of charity organization is hard is 
that some societies for organizing 
charity do not start right. Certain 
things seem, at certain times, to 
spread abroad—they are in the air. 
A half century ago there was a wave 
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of provident societies or associations 
for improving the condition of the 
poor. We of late have seen the 
work-relief idea spread from place to 
place. The following proposition, 
for example, seems almost like a 
mathematical one, at first sight. A 
community has many poor and has 
unused land; the poor need potatoes 
and other food; therefore, put the 
poor to raising potatoes on the un- 
used land, and a satisfactory result 
is sure. But the result of work-relief 
in any form, like any system of relief, 
is not sure; it will depend chiefly on 
whether or no it is made truly edu- 
cational; and to make it educational 
requires a management which is in- 
telligent, painstaking, and persever- 
ing. And so with charity organiza- 
tion. Itis not like a bank which men 


will run because there is money in 
it, nor is it like a clock which a board 
of management can wind up once a 
month and which will then run, of 


itself, up to time. The only right 
way to start charity organization in 
any place so that it will go on, and 
go on right, is to find two or three 
persons there who understand it, 
who feel its value, and who will 
make it their business, month by 
month and week by week, by hard 
work and in spite of difficulties and 
disappointments, to see that its gos- 
pel is propagated among their neigh- 
bors. 

But of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of charity organization, 
the one I would most emphasize is the 
rather common misunderstanding of 
it,—of its point of view and of the 
means it uses. This especially hin- 
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ders more effective co-operation on 
the part of churches and individuals. 
Iam not referring only to the crit- 
icisms sometimes made by persons 
who have no use for the plan at all, 
who liken the charity organization 
society to the doctor in Miss Wil- 
kin’s story of Jerome, who gave to 
the poor only good advice, and for 
that service probably sent in his bill 
to the Almighty. I am speaking of 
the misunderstanding of what char- 
ity organization stands for, of what 
it is after, which exists in the minds 
of many not unfriendly persons, even 
sometimes of members and workers 
of the charity organization societies. 
This is easily seen, for instance, in 
the way in which the use of mate- 
rial relief is often regarded. Some 
persons. are evidently inclined to 
value the usefulness of organized 
charity, at any given time, by the 
thermometer,—if the temperature 
keeps below freezing for a few days, 
they feel that “emergency” relief 
must be given out, any way, the 
usual organized charity ways being 
given up. Some talk as if its 
mission was the prevention of 
imposition on the charitable, or, at 
the very best, the diversion of mate- 
rial relief from the unworthy to the 
worthy. I have noticed, especially 
in addresses which clergymen make 
at public meetings, a tendency to 
dwell chiefly on the value of what 
might be called detective work. 
Most of all, this misunderstanding 
of the point of view of charity or- 
ganization, of what it is after, is to be 
seen in the common ideas of treat- 
ment of some families where there 
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are vagabond husbands or where there 
are bad parents but good children. 
Now, if some of the members and 
workers themselves do not under- 
stand really for what they are work- 
ing, how can the associations grow 
and spread? The gospel of charity 
organization must be preached in 
the most fair, simple, and direct 
ways. In charity organization, as 
in any process of education of one’s 
self and others, it is necessary to 
keep coming back to the A BC’s, 
and to see that the text-books are so 
direct, so simple, that all may under- 
stand. Charity organization, if I 
understand my letters as a charity 
organization worker, is merely the 
working together of many, along a 
few very simple lines, for the com- 
mon good. It seeks to help each per- 


son who asks assistance, so as to pro- 
mote his or her real welfare—that is 


its point of view. It follows the ex- 
perience of persons who are both 
practical and sympathetic—so it 
gets its methods. Methods may 
vary as the peculiar needs vary, and 
as men learn how to adapt means to 
antend. If persons who are doubtful 
as to the value of the charity organi- 
zation society would but understand 
this, would bring their objections to 
its work before the light of these 
simple purposes, would realize how 
much their co-operation will further 
those purposes, great obstacles will 
be rolled away from the development 
of charity to its fullest usefulness. 

It will be helpful to get down in 
every way to the simplest terms. 
I dislike, says one of the doubtful, 
much “investigation ;” but how, we 
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would answer, can we really help a 
man until we know a good deal 
about him? Investigation is only 
finding out what a man really needs. 

Or, some one says, I dislike any 
system of registration of applicants 
for aid, as unnecessary and savoring 
of publicity, and I feel that charity 
organization societies are strangling 
charity with red tape. Come and 
work with us, we answer, try to 
solve the problems that we are every 
day confronted with, and if you find 
any simpler or more confidential 
methods for preventing many human 
beings from being encouraged in 
pauperism, our societies will adopt 
them. You give no money, you say, 
but you insist on giving food at 
your door, yet the only difference in 
the encouragement to a tramp to 
continue his demoralizing life be- 
tween giving him money and giving 
him food, is that the latter can not 
be turned easily into means of dissi- 
pation. You say that you dislike our 
tendency to separate the worthy 
from the unworthy. But we dis- 
courage the use of such terms as un- 
worthy, for we claim that every 
suffering, every unprotected human 
being is deserving of something—at 
least of protection in some humane 
institution, against the danger of lib- 
erty both to himself and to the com- 
munity. You confess that certain 
children are‘ growing up in neglect 
and ignorance, that the wretched 
guardians should be forced to give 
them up to good homes; and yet, 
when a cold spell comes, the very 
time for sheer destitution to allow 
the law to remove them, you insist on 
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supplying the family with fuel and 
food—only to teach the wretched 
guardians that your previous warn- 
ings amount to nothing, and to put 
off the day of salvation for the chil- 
dren. Why hesitate to trust organ- 
ized relief with emergency cases? 
Organized relief means simply relief 
given with a plan. Food or fuel 
must surely be given promptly to 
any destitute applicant, unless some 
other form of relief, which is avail- 
able at once, and is far better in the 
end for the applicant, can be offered 
promptly. Again, it is said that 
we are largely aiming to protect the 
rich against imposition. Our aim, 
first of all, is to help upward the 
struggling poor, and for them we 
often ask generous alms. We would 
certainly protect the rich, we would 
protect ourselves, but not so much 
against the losses of a few dollars as 
against indifference to the real needs 
of poverty. Especially does the 
charity organization society ask for 
personal service for the poor and the 
suffering. 

If there is one body of men who 
should be charity organization work- 
ers, it is the clergy, because they are, 
or should be, leaders among men in 
all that works for good, and because 
churches are, or should be, large and 
natural sources of charity—not 
merely of alms that may or may not 
be incidental to charity, but of 
human sympathy and helpfulness. 
Yet nothing is more surprising, more 
grievous, than to see a clergyman 
take the very offerings from the altar 
and bestow them on applicants for 
aid, without knowing whether those 


alms will be a help to the applicant 
or will encourage him in deception 
and dissipation. Some clergymen, I 
fear, regard charity organization ways 
as rather unchristian. Yet charity 
organization means merely the work- 
ing together, so far as mutual aid 
is helpful, of all who are striving 
really to raise individuals, applicants 
for aid, to better, higher living. 
Those who in their quiet way are 
already striving so to better men, by 
learning their needs and then by 
relieving them wisely and adequately, 
are claimed by the charity organiza- 
tion societies as co-workers already 
by the bond of sympathy and com- 
mon effort. The societies can count 
among their best friends some of the 
best of our clergy. 

By some critics, notably socialists 
and leaders of labor, the charity or- 
ganization idea has been called to 
account for the statement that it is 
striving chiefly to better the lot of 
individuals. Justice, not charity, they 
cry; great reforms by legislation and 
by social'changes, not little palliatives 
scattered here and there. To this 
we agree—that everybody should do 
more to secure any legislation and 
every movement which will bring 
more health and education and hap- 
piness to the whole community. But 
we deny absolutely that, human na- 
ture remaining as it is, respectability 
and providence and unselfishness can 
be legislated into masses of men. The 
value of a shorter workday for labor- 
ing men will depend entirely on the 
use which A, B,and C, and thousands 
of A’s, B’s, and C’s, make of those 
hours after work. 
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We keep coming back to the same 
fact, whichever way we turn—in edu- 
cation in the great struggle of life as 
earlier in education at school—men 
can not be treated as machines, can 
not be dealt with wholesale, all alike. 
The charity organization idea is to 
deal with individuals, according to 
particular circumstances and needs. 
It may extend to groups of men, to 
neighborhood improvement, but the 
starting point is the individual. 

One more plea for simplicity in our 
text-books. We may speak of organ- 
ized charity, if it is only remembered 
always that the unsatisfactory word 
“organized” refers only to the few 
simple working methods which ex- 
perience teaches us to use—the 
end of it all is charity. Charity 
organization “methods” reduced to 


simplest terms, mean merely codified 


common-sense ; 
charity. I can not feel that we need 
to, that we should, qualify that 
noble word. Honored it has indeed 
often been more in the breach than 
in the observance. In times that 
were dark, and always in some men’s 
clouded vision, charity is confounded 
with the mere giving of alms. But 
“love with discernment” was exer- 
cised, even in those dark times, by 
some kindly and far-seeing men. 
Here and there the light of true 
charity has flashed brightly, as when 


their end simply. 
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the sainted Vincent de Paul regu- 
lated the giving of alms at Chatillon 
or organized clergy and laity at 
Macon to lift from the whole com- 
munity, alike from rich and strug- 
gling poor, the dead weight of pro- 
fessional beggars. In my humble 
judgment, we hinder rather than 
advance our work with the masses 
of mankind whose co-operation we 
wish by calling it the new or scien- 
tific charity. Charity, love to our 
neighbor, practised with discernment, 
is charity to-day, not less than it 
was when St. Paul taught that food 
should not be given to a man who 
could but would not work, and 
spoke of it in those ringing words to 
the men of Corinth! 

So coming back to the simple 
alphabet of true charity, we find in 
it the best text-book we can use 
in the education of ourselves and 
of others. We find in it, also, the 
greatest encouragement to persevere 
in ourwork. Like the strong man of 
fable, we renew our strength in touch- 
ing the solid earth. And this alphabet 
is not alone that of charity organiza- 
tion workers. From it, from that 
“love with discernment,” have been 
formed the words which have been 
spoken by the great souls who, 
working in many ways, belong to 
the fellowship of the benefactors 
of mankind. 
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of provident societies or associations 
for improving the condition of the 
poor. We of late the 
work-relief idea spread from place to 
place. 


have seen 


The following 
for example, seems almost like a 


proposition, 


mathematical one, at first sight. A 
community has many poor and has 
unused land; the poor need potatoes 
and other food; therefore, put the 
poor to raising potatoes on the un- 
used land, and a satisfactory result 
But the result of work-relief 
in any form, like any system of relief, 
is not sure; it will depend chiefly on 
whether or no it is made truly edu- 
cational; and to make it educational 
requires a management which is in- 
telligent, painstaking, and persever- 
ing. And so with charity organiza- 
tion. Itisnot like a bank which men 


is sure. 


will run because there is money in 
it, nor is it like a clock which a board 
of management can wind up once a 
month and which will then run, of 


itself, up to time. The only right 
way to start charity organization in 
any place so that it will go on, and 
go on right, is to find two or three 
persons there who understand it, 
who feel its value, and who will 
make it their business, month by 
month and week by week, by hard 
work and in spite of difficulties and 
disappointments, to see that its gos- 
pel is propagated among their neigh- 
bors. 

But of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of charity organization, 
the one I would most emphasize is the 
rather common misunderstanding of 
it,—of its point of view and of the 
means it uses. This especially hin- 
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ders more effective co-operation on 
the part of churches and individuals. 
lam not referring only to the crit- 
icisms sometimes made by persons 
who have no use for the plan at all, 
who liken the charity organization 
society to the doctor in Miss Wil- 
kin’s story of Jerome, who gave to 
the poor only good advice, and for 
that service probably sent in his bill 
to the Almighty. I am speaking of 
the misunderstanding of what char- 
ity organization stands for, of what 
it is after, which exists in the minds 
of many not unfriendly persons, even 
sometimes of members and workers 
of the charity organization societies. 
This is easily seen, for instance, in 
the way in which the use of mate- 
rial relief is often regarded. Some 
persons. are evidently inclined to 
value the usefulness of organized 
charity, at any given time, by the 
thermometer,—if the temperature 
keeps below freezing for a few days, 
they feel that “emergency”’ relief 
must be given out, any way, the 
usual organized charity ways being 
given up. Some talk as if its 
mission was the prevention of 
imposition on the charitable, or, at 
the very best, the diversion of mate- 
rial relief from the unworthy to the 
worthy. I have noticed, especially 
in addresses which clergymen make 
at public meetings, a tendency to 
dwell chiefly on the value of what 
might be called detective work. 
Most of all, this misunderstanding 
of the point of view of charity or- 
ganization, of what it is after, is to be 
seen in the common ideas of treat- 
ment of some families where there 
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are vagabond husbands or where there 
are bad parents but good children. 
Now, if some of the members and 
workers themselves do not under 
stand really for what they are work 
ing, how can the associations grow 
and spread? The gospel of charity 
organization must be 
the 


ways. 


preached in 
most fair, simple, and direct 
In charity organization, as 
in any process of education of one’s 
self and others, it is necessary to 
keep coming back to the A B C’s, 
and to see that the text-books are so 
direct, so simple, that all may under- 


stand. Charity organization, if I 


understand my letters as a charity 
organization worker, is merely the 
working together of many, along a 
few very simple lines, for the com- 
mon good. It seeks to help each per- 


son who asks assistance, so as to pro- 
mote his or her real welfare—that is 
its point of view. It follows the ex- 
perience of persons who are both 
practical and sympathetic—so it 
gets its methods. Methods may 
vary as the peculiar needs vary, and 
as men learn how to adapt means to 
aniend. If persons who are doubtful 
as to the value of the charity organi- 
zation society would but understand 
this, would bring their objections to 
its work before the light of these 
simple purposes, would realize how 
much their co-operation will further 
those purposes, great obstacles will 
be rolled away from the development 
of charity to its fullest usefulness. 

It will be helpful to get down in 
every way to the simplest terms. 
I dislike, says one of the doubtful, 
much “investigation ;” but how, we 
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would answer, can we really help a 
deal 


Investigation is only 


man until we know a 


yood 


about him? 
finding out what a man really needs 

Or, some one says, | dislike any 
system of registration of applicants 
for aid, as unnecessary and savoring 
of publicity, and I feel that charity 
organization socicties are strangling 
charity with red tape. Come and 


work with us, we answer, try to 
solve the problems that we are every 
day confronted with, and if you find 
any simpler or more confidential 
methods for preventing many human 
beings from being 
pauperism, our societies will adopt 
them. You give no money, you say, 
but you insist on giving food at 
your door, yet the only difference in 
the encouragement to a tramp to 
continue his demoralizing life be- 
tween giving him money and giving 
him food, is that the latter can not 
be turned easily into means of dissi- 
pation. You say that you dislike our 
tendency to separate the worthy 
from the unworthy. But we dis- 
courage the use of such terms as un- 
worthy, for we claim that every 
suffering, every unprotected human 
being is deserving of something—at 
least of protection in some humane 
institution, against the danger of lib- 
erty both to himself and to the com- 
munity. You confess that certain 
children are growing up in neglect 
and ignorance, that the wretched 
guardians should be forced to give 
them up to good homes; and yet, 
when a cold spell comes, the very 
time for sheer destitution to allow 


the law to remove them, you insist on 


encouraged in 
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supplying the family with fuel and 
food—only to teach the wretched 
guardians that your previous warn- 
ings amount to nothing, and to put 
off the day of salvation for the chil- 
dren. Why hesitate to trust organ- 
ized relief with emergency cases? 
Organized relief means simply relief 
given with a plan. Food or fuel 
must surely be given promptly to 
any destitute applicant, unless some 
other form of relief, which is avail- 
able at once, and is far better in the 
end for the applicant, can be offered 
promptly. Again, it is said that 
we are largely aiming to protect the 
rich against imposition. Our aim, 
first of all, is to help upward the 
struggling poor, and for them we 
often ask generous alms. We would 
certainly protect the rich, we would 
protect ourselves, but not so much 
against the losses of a few dollars as 
against indifference to the real needs 
of poverty. Especially does the 
charity organization society ask for 
personal service for the poor and the 
suffering. 

If there is one body of men who 
should be charity organization work- 
ers, it is the clergy, because they are, 
or should be, leaders among men in 
all that works for good, and because 
churches are, or should be, large and 
natural sources of charity—not 
merely of alms that may or may not 
be incidental to charity, but of 
human sympathy and helpfulness. 
Yet nothing is more surprising, more 
grievous, than to see a clergyman 
take the very offerings from the altar 
and bestow them on applicants for 
aid, without knowing whether those 


alms will be a help to the applicant 
or will encourage him in deception 
and dissipation. Some clergymen, I 
fear, regard charity organization ways 
as rather unchristian. Yet charity 
organization means merely the work- 
ing together, so far as mutual aid 
is helpful, of all who are striving 
really to raise individuals, applicants 
for aid, to better, higher living. 
Those who in their quiet way are 
already striving so to better men, by 
learning their needs and then by 
relieving them wisely and adequately, 
are claimed by the charity organiza- 
tion societies as co-workers already 
by the bond of sympathy and com- 
mon effort. The societies can count 
among their best friends some of the 
best of our clergy. 

By some critics, notably socialists 
and leaders of labor, the charity or- 
ganization idea has been called to 
account for the statement that it is 
striving chiefly to better the lot of 
individuals. Justice, not charity, they 
cry; great reforms by legislation and 
by social'changes, not little palliatives 
scattered here and there. To this 
we agree—that everybody should do 
more to secure any legislation and 
every movement which will bring 
more health and education and hap- 
piness to the whole community. But 
we deny absolutely that, human na- 
ture remaining as it is, respectability 
and providence and unselfishness can 
be legislated into masses of men. The 
value of a shorter workday for labor- 
ing men will depend entirely on the 
use which A, B,and C, and thousands 
of A’s, B’s, and C’s, make of those 
hours after work. 
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We keep coming back to the same 
fact, whichever way we turn—in edu- 
cation in the great struggle of life as 
earlier in education at school—men 
can not be treated as machines, can 
not be dealt with wholesale, all alike. 
The charity organization idea is to 
deal with individuals, according to 
particular circumstances and needs. 
It may extend to groups of men, to 
neighborhood improvement, but the 
starting point is the individual. 

One more plea for simplicity in our 
text-books. We may speak of organ- 
ized charity, if it is only remembered 
always that the unsatisfactory word 
“organized” refers only to the few 
simple working methods which ex- 
perience teaches us to use—the 
end of it all is charity. Charity 
organization “methods” reduced to 
simplest terms, mean merely codified 
common-sense; their end simply 
charity. I can not feel that we need 
to, that we should, qualify that 
noble word. Honored it has indeed 
often been more in the breach than 
in the observance.’ In times that 
were dark, and always in some men’s 
clouded vision, charity is confounded 
with the mere giving of alms. But 
“love with discernment” was exer- 
cised, even in those dark times, by. 
some kindly and far-seeing men. 
Here and there the light of true 
charity has flashed brightly, as when 
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the sainted Vincent de Paul regu- 
lated the giving of alms at Chatillon 
or organized clergy and laity at 
Macon to lift from the whole com- 
munity, alike from rich and strug- 
gling poor, the dead weight of pro- 
fessional beggars. In my humble 
judgment, we hinder rather than 
advance our work with the masses 
of mankind whose co-operation we 
wish by calling it the new or scien- 
tific charity. Charity, love to our 
neighbor, practised with discernment, 
is charity to-day, not less than it 
was when St. Paul taught that food 
should not be given to a man who 
could but would not work, and 
spoke of it in those ringing words to 
the men of Corinth! 

So coming back to the simple 
alphabet of true charity, we find in 
it the best text-book we can use 
in the education of ourselves and 
of others. We find in it, also, the 
greatest encouragement to persevere 
in ourwork. Like the strong man of 
fable, we renew our strength in touch- 
ing the solid earth. And this alphabet 
is not alone that of charity organiza- 
tion workers. From it, from that 


“love with discernment,” have been 
formed the words which have been 
spoken by the great souls who, 
working in many ways, belong to 
the fellowship of the benefactors 
of mankind. 








PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF. II. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


BROOKLYN. 

The statistics of outdoor relief for 
Brooklyn show, from the years 1872 
to 1877, inclusive, an increase of over 
one hundred per cent in the number of 
beneficiaries annually receiving help. 
The average expenditure by the 
city per year for these six years was 
$114,943.72,which includes the cost of 
administering the relief, this expense 
amounting to forty per cent of the 
total. An average of 35,109 persons 
were relieved each year. These facts 
hecame, in the year 1876, a matter of 
public comment and aroused general 
criticism of the existing system. 
The officers of relief themselves 
agreed that the system in its form 
at that time was pernicious, and that 
the only way of preventing a further 
increase in the number of pauper 
claimants on the city was the estab- 
lishment of a system of thorough 
visitation. Such a system by paid 
officials had been in partial opera- 
tion previous to this time, but had 
been abolished because of unsatis- 
factory results. At the time under 
discussion the poor were required 
merely to come to the offices of 
the commissioners and affirm under 
oath that they needed the relief for 
which they applied. 

At the instigation of the state 
charities aid association a meeting 
was called in May, 1876, for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating a movement 
186 


for volunteer visitation by private 
citizens of all applicants for public 
relief during the coming winter. As 
a result of this meeting an organiza- 
tion was formed for the purpose of 
thus assisting the commissioners of 
charities. When this association was 
in position to offer its services, the 
attention of the commissioners of 
charities was officially called to its 
existence and an offer was made to 
visit all applicants for relief during 
the winter of 1876-77. The com- 
missioners did not seem to appre- 
ciate the offer, and for a time threw 
serious obstacles in the way of the 
execution of the plan. Finally, under 
pressure of public opinion, they ac- 
cepted the offer and a visitation 
committee of between 200 and 300 
visitors were set at the work of in- 
vestigation. 

The results of these investigations 
convinced the visitors that many of 
the families applying for relief were 
doing it habitually from year to 
year, not because of actual need, but 
because their neighbors were receiv- 
ing help, and because they consid- 
ered it their right. As the result of 
a discussion held at the end of this 
winter, resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing disapproval of the existing 
system and suggesting to the com- 
missioners that outdoor relief be 
abolished, by stages if necessary, but 
entirely within a year or two. It 
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was recommended that for the win- 
ter of 1877-78 the poor be relieved 
with coal only, and that at the end 
of this year even that could be left off. 
The commissioners of charities were 
unwilling to adopt the plan proposed, 
and to the surprise of the visiting 
committee, who had _ volunteered 
their services for the coming winter, 
completely ignored their offer, and 
proceeded to make plans for the 
distribution of relief under a system 
arranged by themselves, and of 
which the public was not given in- 
formation. The visiting committee 
brought the matter before the county 
board of supervisors, who, having 
the sole right to vote appropriations 
for the supplies needed by the com- 
missioners of charities, exercised over 
the distribution of relief acontrolling 
influence which the commissioners 
of charities could not ignore. The 
supervisors, who were at this time 
in sympathy with public sentiment, 
accepted the recommendations of 
the visitation committee and voted 
to supply coal only. The commis 
sioners of charities of course objected 
to this, and the movement was left 
in an indeterminate state at the close 
of the year 1877. 

In the new board of supervisors 
for 1878 a majority appeared to be 
in favor of the return to the old 
system. The reforms proposed were 
disregarded; resolutions were passed 
supporting the commissioners of 
charities in their plan to distribute 
relief as in former years, both pro- 
visions and coal; and the efforts of 
the visitation committee seemed to 
have been completely overthrown. 
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It was already known to the com- 
mittee, through previous investiga- 
tion, that the distribution of outdoor 
relief to able-bodied paupers was 
illegal. The question now came as 
to whether this fact should be 
brought up and a complete stop in 
all outdoor relief be forced upon the 
supervisors and commissioners of 
charities, or whether they should be 
allowed to go on without restraint 
in the old way. There seemed to 
be no possibility of a middle course. 
It was decided after deliberation 
that, while the cutting off of both 
coal and provisions might entail 
temporary suffering among the poor, 
it was yet better to bring the matter 
to this sharp issue than to allowa 
resumption of the former methods. 
The question was therefore brought 
to a legal issue. The supervisors 
consulted their attorney, and found 
that the whole system of outdoor 
relief as in vogue for years past was 
entirely illegal, so far as it related to 
able-bodied paupers. This, of course, 
overthrew the entire system in a 
moment. 

To the surprise of private relief 
agencies in the city no increasing 
demand foraid resulted. The winter 
passed favorably, and no suffering 
seemed to have appeared. The 
statistics of the following years, 
appended below, show this to be an 
actual fact. Not only was there no 
additional demand on private relief 
agencies, but the almshouses of the 
county did not become overcrowded 
as was anticipated. In short, no- 
where along the whole line of relief 
agencies was there found the ex- 
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pected increase upon their resources. 
On the contrary, the figures show a 
steady decrease in the years follow- 
ing 1878. Part of this decrease is 
due undoubtedly to the general im- 
provement in business prosperity 
succeeding the crisis of 1873, which 
now began to take full effect. Still 
the statistics seem to show conclu- 
sively that the abolition of the out- 
door relief in Brooklyn resulted in a 
real improvement in the status of 


BROOKLYN POOR RELIEF, 1870-84. 








Population. 
Outdoor relief. 
Persons aided. 
Indoor relief. 
Persons aided. 
Cost of out- 
door relief. 
Assoc. for im- 
proving the 
condition of the 
r. Amt. 
distributed. 


— | ——— | | 


1870 | 396,000 | 38,170] 8,542/$163,437/$21,851 
1871 | 414,000 | 35,658] 9,234] 141,208) 22,011 
1872 | 432,000 | 22,863) 8,999] 95,771) 21,821 
1873 | 450,000 | 25,033) 7,487] 100,555) 22,211 
1874 | 468,000 | 30,411| 7,343) 134,935| 23,466 
1875 | 485,000 | 35,850] 7,923] 116,967) 24,366 
1876 | 501,000 | 44,208) 9,155] 98,815] 23,000 
1877 | 518,000 | 46,330] 9,268] 141,137| 20,818 
1878 | 534,000 | 46,093] 9,706) 57,054) 18,824 
1879 | 551,000 | stop- |10,231| stop- | 16,640 
1880 | 567,000) ped | 8,736] ped 14,774 











1881 | 584,000 10,347 17,716 
1882 | 601,000 11,121 18,050 
1883 | 619,000 11,678 22,246 


1884 | 639,000 II,IgO 19,061 


the very poor. Aside from these 
figures, so far has public sentiment 
supported the conviction which they 
express, that for the twenty years 
intervening between 1878 and the 
present not once has a suggestion 
ever been made in Kings county to 
resume outdoor relief. The bill in- 
troduced during the present session 
of the New York legislature, after 
Brooklyn had become a part of New 
York city, followed a similar bill for 
relief by coal presented by a repre- 
sentative of Manhattan borough. 
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Had not the suggestion come from 
outside it would not, in the opinion 
of citizens of Brooklyn, have been 
taken up. When one borough 
decided to try for free coal, others 
naturally followed suit. As already 
stated in the section on New York, 
none of these bills became law. 


WASHINGTON. 

In Washington the only public 
outdoor relief has been that dis- 
tributed through the police depart- 
ment. There are no officials con- 
nected with the charitable adminis- 
tration of the district of Columbia 
exactly corresponding to the chari- 
ties commissioners, overseers of the 
poor, or similar officials in other 
cities. The position of superintend- 
ent of charities was created on 
August 6, 1890, “for the purpose of 
securing more equitable and efficient 
expenditure of the several sums ap- 
propriated ‘for charities.’” All ap- 
propriations for charitable purposes 
are to be expended under his general 
direction and in conformity with a 
system or plan formulated by him, 
subject to the approval of the com- 
missioners of the district, but the 
relief of destitute persons in their 
own homes was not made a part of 
the duty of the superintendent or of 
his subordinates. A lump sum has 
usually been appropriated by con- 
gress “for relief of the poor.” For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
this amount was $13,000. It was 
distributed by the commissioners in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of the superintendent of charities as 
follows: 
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For physicians to the poor........... $7,200 
For medicines and printing prescrip- 
tions for the physicians tothe poor.. 3,700 


For the woman’s dispensary ........ 500 
For the aged women’s home..... <7 6 
For coffins for the indigent dead. ... 300 


For emergency relief of cases investi- 
gated through the police depart- 
ment on order of the commissioners 
of the district of Columbia, on 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of charities, to be distributed 
in provisions, fuel, or clothing, 
through the police............+..-. 1,300 


The only part of this expenditure 
which corresponds with ordinary 
public outdoor relief is the 
$1,300 designated for emergency re- 
lief through the police department. 
This allowance from the public 
treasury has usually been consider- 
ably increased by private donations. 
In the winter of 1894-95 the citi- 
zens’ relief committee, which con- 
sists of private citizens acting upon 
invitation of the commissioners, gave 
through the police department 
$6,284.26, one-fourth of the total 
amount disbursed by the relief com- 
mittee in that year. 

In the past few years there has 
been much discussion of the relative 
advantage and disadvantage of this 
method of relief, resulting finally in 
the adoption on January 15, 1898, of 
the following order by the commis- 
sioners of the district of Columbia: 

Ordered: That allotments for re- 
lief of the poor, such as have been 
heretofore distributed through the 
metropolitan police force, shall here- 
after be distributed through the as- 
sociated charities under the direc- 
tion of the central relief committee. 
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Four days earlier by a special order 
the commissioners had transferred 
one thousand dollars ($1,000), the 
unallotted balance of the current ap- 
propriation of the thirteen hundred 
dollars ($1,300) referred to above, to 
the central relief committee, so that 
since the beginning of the present cal- 
endar year police distribution of pub- 
lic relief has been a thing of the past. 
The sole reason for this change, ac- 
cording to the chief of police and 
the commissioner who has the police 
department especially in charge, is 
that the work of investigating and 
relieving destitute families is not a 
police duty, does not properly be- 
long to the police department, and 
seriously interferes with the legiti- 
mate work of the police department. 
Other than these purely negative 
objections have been urged by 
others, but the reason assigned is 
that which actuated the board. It 
is understood that in the police 
force itself the distribution was nat- 
urally looked upon with some favor 
in view of the opportunity which it 
gives to win friends, and to remove 
whatever unpopularity might attach 
to the ordinary work of enforcing 
laws. It is obvious that whatever 
objections there are to public out- 
door relief are intensified in this 
particular system. Outdoor relief 
by police officers not only tends to 
demoralize its recipients, but ob- 
scures the clear conception of duty 
which is essential to guardians of 
the peace. 

BALTIMORE. 

In Baltimore the police force has 

been employed, as in Washington, to 
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aid destitute families. No part of 
the money used for this purpose has 
come, however, from the _ public 
treasury. Newspapers and private 
citizens have supplied the funds. 
On January 12 representatives of 
the principal relief agencies of the 
cities petitioned the board of police 
commissioners to discourage as far 
as possible the sending of money 
and supplies for the poor. The fol- 
lowing letter was received in reply 
to the petition: 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF POLICE CoMMIS- 
SIONERS, OF BALTIMORE, January 13, 1898. 

Messrs. Daniel C. Gilman, president 
charity organization society; James H. 
Smith, president Baltimore association for 
improvement of the condition of the poor, 
and others : 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication of 
the 12th inst., regarding the contributions 
for the poor which have been tendered by 
our citizens and distributed through the sev- 
eral station houses. 

In reply thereto would say that the large 
increase in the area of the city, in the num- 
ber of buildings therein, and in its popula- 
tion, has imposed upon the police depart- 
ment so much additional work that it is very 
desirable that it should be relieved as far as 
possible of all services other than those 
which are strictly police duties, and I am 
directed by the board to advise you that 
while it will not refuse to accept and dis- 
tribute such contributions as may be made 
by our citizens, we very much prefer, for the 
reason above given, now that the organized 
charities of the city have so perfected their 
organizations and enlarged their facilities as 
to be able to handle all contributions to ad- 
vantage, that those who have heretofore 
asked the police department to dispense 
their contributions should send them instead 
to some one or more of the organized chari- 
ties of Baltimore, a number of which you 
represent. Yours very respectfully, 


President. 


The new charter of Baltimore has 
reorganized the charitable adminis- 


tration of the city. It makes no 
change in the long-established policy 
of the city, which confines public re- 
lief to that given in the almshouse 
or in private institutions, but, on the 
contrary, by its terms expressly 
prohibits adult outdoor relief. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, unlike Washington 
and Baltimore, has been familiar 
with the system of public outdoor 
relief, though it is now over twenty 
years since it was discontinued. Its 
abolition is thus described by Mr. 
Charles D. Kellogg, who aided in 
the establishment of the Philadel- 
phia society for organizing charity, 
and who soon succeeded his brother, 
Rev. D. O. Kellogg, as secretary. 


On January 18, 1878, several gen- 
tlemen connected with the soup 
houses and some of the other relief 
agencies of Philadelphia, met in- 
formally to consult concerning means 
by which all the charities of the city 
“might be protected from the count- 
less impositions practised upon 
them.” <A general meeting of man- 
agers and trustees of charitable en- 
terprises of the city was called. At 
that meeting a committee embracing 
representatives of all the leading 
charities of the city was appointed 
to consider and report on the whole 
subject. The committee included 
Joshua L. Baily, Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, Philip C. Garrett, Thomas S. 
Harrison, William W. Justice, 
Charles Spencer, and James A. 
Wright, who a few years later were 
members of the famous committee 
of one hundred, who did so much 
at the time to stem the tide of polit- 
ical corruption. 
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The committee’s report was laid 
before a general meeting of citizens 
on June 13, of the same year. One 
of the reasons given why a radical 
reform in the general administration 
of all relief agencies was needed, was 
the inefficiency and corruption which 
pervaded the city outdoor relief as 
distributed by the official visitors of 
the guardians of the poor. “The 
public has but slight acquaintance 
with their work and no sympathy for 
it. They are regarded with more or 
less distrust, which is often based on 
ignorance and makes no allowance 
for the peculiar legal embarrassments 
they encounter, such as their obliga- 
tion to provide for all who come to 
them without visible means of sup- 
port. The best of the officials en- 
trusted with the management of the 
system, would, we are assured, be 
glad to find the people of the city 
showing some sense of responsibility 
for their work, and helping to set 
them free from such a legal subjec- 
tion to imposture by a complete sys- 
tem of voluntary visitation and in- 
quiry.” 

The committee proposed the 
organization of a society to be 
called “The Philadelphia society 
for organizing charitable relief and 
repressing mendicancy,”* which 
should constitute a central agency, 
through which all the public and 
private charities of the city might 
work for mutual protection, economy, 
and efficiency. This somewhat for- 
midable and impressive action 
created much anxiety and corres- 
ponding opposition among _ the 
political dispensers of the official 
relief from the city treasury, who 
resented interference with so profit- 
able an instrument of political pat- 
ronage; and professional politicians 
began to devise means to strangle 
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the reform at its birth. To crush 
the pretentions of the new society 
that, by a better adjustment and 
co-ordination of all public and pri- 
vate charity, the claims and needs 
of the dependent classes could be 
more adequately and economically 
met, it leaked out that it was in the 
following year (1879) determined by 
its enemies to suspend the twelve 
paid visitors, who were the dis- 
pensers of the $50,000 to $75,000 
previously annually appropriated to 
the overseers of the poor for out- 
door relief, and to take the newborn 
enterprise at its word, and to throw 
upon it the whole burden of reliev- 
ing those who for years had applied 
to the city for coal, groceries, etc., 
and had received doles from the 
visitors. The new society got to 
work in November, 1878, and the 
following year the city’s winter 
budget cut off all customary pro- 
vision for the city outdoor relief, 
and citizens were requested to refer 
all applicants for relief, not other- 
wise provided for, tothe new society, 
which bravely undertook the burden. 
It was urged that such a change 
would increase the suffering among 
the poor, would swamp the voluntary 
relief societies, and, by filling the 
almshouse to overflowing, would in- 
crease the expenses of the indoor 
departments of the guardians of the 
poor far beyond the amount which 
would be saved by abolishing the 
outdoor relief. 

The results may thus be sum- 
marized. When the first winter was 
passed, and its work was reviewed, 
it was found that the number of ap- 
plicants heretofore receiving city re- 
lief, and applying to the new as well 
as the older relief societies, was, 
after the first sixty days, too small 
for computation; that the general 


1The name of this society was afterwards changed to ‘‘ The Philadelphia society for 


organizing charity.” 
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relief societies discovered no appre- 
ciable increase of the demands upon 
them; and that the almshouse popu- 
lation had diminished to that extent 
that the expenses of the overseers 
were reduced by $23,900. The total 
saving in the first ten years after as 
compared with the ten years before 
the abolition of outdoor relief was 
an average of $99,652 a year, not- 
withstanding the city’s rapid in- 
crease in population; and the fourth 
annual report of the society for 
organizing charity noted a marked 
decrease of street vagrancy and beg- 
ging apparent throughout the city. 


Other accounts differ from that 
given by Mr. Kellogg in assigning the 
necessity for economizing as_ the 
chief reason for the change of sys- 
tem, but, whatever the motive, it is 
clear that the change was not made 
at the direct request of the society, 
or as the result of sentiment against 
outdoor relief created by direct 
agitation. Whatever the causes that 
brought about the discontinuance of 
outdoor relief, the past twenty years 
have witnessed a complete acqui- 
escence in the present plan. In the 
severe winter of 1894 a large relief 
fund was collected under the di- 
rection of the voluntary “mayor's 
committee.” There was, however, 
no proposition in the city councils 
to re-establish outdoor relief, and 
the department of charities and 
correction would have been quick to 
oppose any such proposition if it 
had been made. There has been 
no distribution of relief funds 
through the police department 
since 1894, when a small sum con- 
tributed by private citizens was 
placed in their hands. 


BOSTON. 

In the city of Boston the discus- 
sion on the subject of outdoor re- 
lief reached an acute stage in the 
year 1888, when a committee of the 
board of overseers of the poor 
visited Brooklyn, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
to confer with persons interested in 
public and private charity on the 
subject. All of these cities had 
been without any general system of 
outdoor relief for at least ten years. 
In a pamphlet published by the 
board the committee reports its ob- 
servations in the cities visited and 
its conclusion that a change from 
the system then in vogue in Boston 
to that of any of the cities visited 
would be a change for the worse. 
Special prominence is given to that 
part of the report which deals with 
Brooklyn. Stress is laid upon the 
large amount annually donated 
from the public treasury to private 
charitable institutions, including a 
payment of from $110,000 to $140,- 
ooo per year for the board of chil- 
dren. This system is believed by 
the committee to be much more 
harmful than outdoor relief as man- 
aged in Boston. The committee 
also points out that the principal 
private relief society gave on an 
average but $1.54 a year toa family, 
of which one-fourth came from the 
public purse. The committee makes 
the pertinent suggestion that if the 
contention of the critics of outdoor 
relief is valid that the $10 or $12 
provided by the overseers of the 
poor could be discontinued without 
injury, it would be equally possible 
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for the poor of Brooklyn to do with- 
out the $1.54 supplied by the pri- 
vate society, and that if only this 
amount stands between them and 
independence it would be very de- 
sirable for Brooklyn to give up 
private relief entirely. Arguing the 
matter more seriously the committee 
thinks that the amount provided is 
not sufficient to prevent suffering, 
and that in many instances families 
are broken up unnecessarily, while a 
large amount of individual aid is 
probably given with little or no in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Alfred T. White, in letters 
published in Lend-a-Hand, contested 
the last point, quoting testimony to 
the effect that alms were asked less 
frequently than before outdoor relief 
was discontinued. Mr. White also 
insists that there is no connection 
between the number of dependent 
children and outdoor relief, or that 
if there is any, the relation of the 
system of public outdoor relief to 
dependency is similar to that which 
it bears to adult indoor relief; i. e., 
to augment the amount of depend- 
ency in both forms. Mr. Pettee, 
secretary of the board of overseers, 
replied to Mr. White’s first letter, but 
made no reply to the fuller presenta- 
tion of statistics and opinions con- 
tained in Mr. White’s second letter, 
dated March 7, 18809. 

One of the final paragraphs of the 
Boston report of 1888 should be 
quoted in full, as it contains a 
prophecy which singularly failed of 
fulfilment, as shown by the experi- 
ence of Philadelphia in 1894: 

“It may be that no great suffering 
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will ensue under the present system 
in Philadelphia, but your committee 
fear that, if funds are short now in 
good times, a panic like that of 1873 
would make it absolutely necessary 
for the public funds to be drawn 
upon; it would work like a two- 
edged sword, reducing the means of 
those who usually support the private 
societies, and largely increasing the 
number of needy ones. In Boston 
the cases aided in the years succeed- 
ing 1873 were nearly double the 
number aided now, although, in the 
fifteen years, the population has in- 
creased about one-third.” 


If the report of the Boston over- 
seers did not fully convince the resi- 
dents of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
other cities that they had made a 
mistake in abolishing outdoor relief, 
it seems to have had a quieting effect 
on any agitation toward the same 
end at home, and in the ten years 
that have elapsed since the report 
was published, there appears not to 
have developed any very general 
sentiment against outdoor relief. 
Several of the active workers in the 
associated charities, if not converted 
from their earlier faith, have at least 
come to acquiesce in the present 
system as not likely soon to be radi- 
cally changed. Some have gone 
further, and express doubts as to 
whether Dr. F. H. Wines may not 
be right in pronouncing opposition 
to outdoor relief as a fad and insist- 
ing that the whole question is one 
of administration. Certainly the 


administration of relief is excellently 
conducted by the efficient secretary 
of the board and by the public- 
spirited and progressive board of 
overseers. 


Among the present 
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members of the board are the wife 


of the present governor of the state 
and two presidents of district con- 
ferences of the associated charities. 

The secretary of the board of 
overseers, Mr. Benjamin Pettee, who 
has for thirty-three years served the 
board, for the greater part of that 
time as secretary, is described on all 
sides as an exceptionally faithful, 
discreet and conscientious officer. 
Both the secretary and the board 
are apparently determined to place 
the administration of the funds for 
which they are responsible entirely 
above reproach. The records of the 
visitors employed by the board are 
closely scrutinized, first by the secre- 
tary, and then by a special commit- 
tee of the board. Continued relief 
is given only after conference be- 
tween the secretary and the visitor, 
and is finally decided by vote of the 
board. 

The secretary is a vigorous advo- 
cate of public outdoor relief, and 
may be said to represent the views 
of the majority of the board in 
maintaining the general position 
taken by the special committee in 
1888. The arguments in favor of 
outdoor relief urged by Mr. Pettee 
are, first, that it avoids the necessity 
for breaking up families and substi- 
tuting institutional care of children 
for the more natural oversight of 
parents; second, that it may be 
made adequate and uniform, and 
that its burdens are fairly distributed, 
while private relief is spasmodic, 
rests entirely upon charitably dis- 
posed persons, and may fail entirely 
because of shrinking income at the 





very time when destitution is great- 
est and the need of relief most press- 
ing. 

In reply to the argument most fre- 
quently urged by opponents of out- 
door relief that a sense of the right 
to relief overcomes the natural sense 
of disgrace in receiving help, the 
secretary urges that this objection 
applies equally to relief funds in the 
hands of private societies. Appli- 
cants feel that they have a right to 
such relief, since it was contributed 
to relieve destitution and was not a 
gift to particular families. Mr. Pettee 
thinks that in cities which have no 
public outdoor relief there is more 
begging, and that there are, in fact, 
many families in need of relief who 
do not obtain it. It is admitted, 
however, that there are no statistics 
and no carefully recorded observa- 
tions that will enable us to decide 
whether or not this is correct. When 
asked whether if public outdoor 
relief were discontinued in Boston a 
large majority of the families who are 
now being aided would not be able 
to take care of themselves, Mr. 
Pettee frankly admits that many of 
the families could do so, but insists 
that it is very questionable whether 
or not it is advisable that they 
should be compelled to do without 
the assistance that is now given. 
The diminished income would, he 
thinks, result in deprivation of nec- 
essary food, shelter, and clothing. 
Since it is largely widows with small 
children who would thus suffer, Mr. 
Pettee insists that the probability of 
their being able to get along with- 
out the relief which they now ob- 
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tain is not a sufficient reason for 
abolishing it. A safeguard against 
the undue increase of public outdoor 
relief is found in the universal re- 
pugnance to being classed as paupers. 
Many persons who would strive to 
maintain their independence as 
against public aid are less unwilling 
to apply at the office of private so- 
cieties, and the road to pauperism is 
thus made easier by the private re- 
lief societies than by the system of 
outdoor relief. 

Such are the arguments in favor 
of the present system. It is 
admitted that a lax and inefficient 
system of administration may result 
in widespread demoralization, and 
that under the best conditions 
it is difficult to avoid political 
influence both in the actual dis- 
tribution of relief and in the appoint- 
ment of overseers and _ visitors. 
There is some difference of opinion 
as to the extent to which politics 
enters into the present distribution of 
relief in Boston, but the present 
writer’s judgment, after interviews 
with persons competent to testify, is 
that the political element is not en- 
tirely absent, and there are clear in- 
dications that the overseers are 
oftentimes not so strict in the appli- 
cation of their principles as is re- 
quired by the welfare of the families 
concerned. 

The following table shows that 
there has been a considerable dimi- 
nution in the amount of relief dis- 
tributed relatively to the population 
and a still more marked decrease in 
the number of families aided, result- 
ing in an increase during the decade 
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ending 1890 of ninety per cent in 
the amount of money given to each 
family aided: 


OUTDOOR RELIEF, BOSTON, 


The amounts given do not include that 
expended for burials ($3,839.47 last year), 
nor money paid other cities and towns 
for relief of Boston poor living therein. 


Fami- | Aver- | Population. 





lies. age. 
1877 $80,341.89 to 6,627 | $12.12 | 341,919 (1875) 
1878 66,926.66 ** 5,586 
1879 59:975-64 ** 5,317 
1880 56,777-36 ** 4,277 13.28 | 362,839 
1881 57:178.35 “* 4,397 
1882 57,563.26 ** 3,999 14.39 
1883 58,117.67 ** 3,953 
1884 60,475.00 “* 3,854 
1885 64,262,96 ‘* 4,132 | 15-55 | 390,393 
1886 57,876.57 ** 3.459 
1887 56,508.63 ‘* 3,028 18.66 
1888 58,397-70 ** 2,953 | 19.78 
1889 60,719.80 ‘* 2,752 
Apl. 30, 1890} 56,414.96 ‘* 2,509 22.48 | 448,477 
8 mo., 
Dec. at 36,509.06 “* 1,837 
1890 
13mo., } 
Jan. att 59,453.59 “* 2,578 
1892 
13 mo., 
Jan. 31, 55,144.04 “* 2,440 22.60 
1893 ) 
1894 63,479.38 ‘* 3,632 
1895 75,900.47 ‘* 4,006 | 18.95 | 496,920 
1896 71,326.00 ** 3,196 
1897 67,821.41 ** 2,998 
1898 68,289.13 ** 3,076 22.20 


Opposition to outdoor relief in 
Boston has by no means disappeared. 
In one district the associated chari- 
ties regularly relieve the overseers 
of the care of all families residing 
within the district who apply to the 
society for aid. This plan works 
admirably. The secretary of the 
board of overseers says that com- 
plaints are rare and when they are 
made are found on investigation to 
be without foundation. Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith, general secretary of the 
associated charities, and others who 
have watched closely the operations 
of the system for many years past, 
are uncompromising opponents. It 
has even been suggested that the 
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improved administration may have 
been a misfortune, since it has not 
removed the fundamental evil, while 
it has removed some of the argu- 
ments which were found to be effect- 
ive in other cities. In general, how- 
ever, it is believed that it has not 
been a mistake to improve the con- 
stitution of the board. There is 
constantly in progress an education 
of individual overseers in the princi- 
ples that should govern the relief of 
destitution and this in itself is a 
valuable result. 

The overseers of the poor do not 
have charge of the almshouse or 
other charitable institutions, but 
only of the care of the poor in their 
own homes. This introduces pecul- 
iar difficulties, since, if outdoor 
relief is refused, there is no certainty 
of admission to the almshouse, the 
latter being dependent upon the 
discretion of a separate board. The 
overseers, however, may impose any 
conditions on the receipt of outdoor 
relief, and excellent use has been 
made of a woodyard, which is main- 
tained by the overseers for the double 
purpose of employing able-bodied 
men whose families are in receipt of 
outdoor relief and providing an op- 
portunity for homeless men to earn 
shelter and meals in the adjoining 
wayfarers’ lodge. 

‘The position of those who desire 
to abolish outdoor relief is briefly as 
follows: 

No manipulation of relief funds, 
however ingenious and complete, can 
do much, except incidentally, to im- 
prove the condition of the poor. 
Incidentally, by being ever at hand 


to prevent men from experiencing 
the results of their own actions and 
interfering between cause and effect, 
both private and public relief exert 
an enormous influence on the char- 
acter of the poor, often an evil influ- 
ence. The system of relief, how- 
ever, may be made educational, in- 
culcating thrift, prudence, and self- 
restraint, re-enforcing the natural in- 
stincts of self-preservation. Itis very 
much more difficult to make public 
relief serve this purpose than private 
relief. Discrimination is difficult on 
the part of public authorities, and 
there is an almost irresistible ten- 
dency to increase the amount dis- 
bursed, and an even more pronounced 
tendency to increase the number of 
recipients. The abolition of out- 
door relief does not increase destitu- 
tion, since a large proportion of 
those who are at present receiving 
aid will be found not to require help, 
but will develop resources of their 
own. Those who remain may be 
adequately dealt with by the organ- 
ized and individual benevolence of 
the city. If relief from the taxes 
should be confined to that given 
in institutions, every one, good or 
bad, would know that when he 
reached the end of his means he 
could find shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing, all the necessaries of life, in the 
almshouse, and since he would be sure 
of finding them there only, where at 
best life is unattractive, he would be 
stimulated to supply these necessa- 
ries for himself when possible. Rela- 
tives also would be led to do more 
for those unable to support them- 
selves. If this were done, private 
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societies and individuals could con- 
fine their relief to the exceptional 
families where past thrift or the ex- 
pectation of self-support in the near 
future makes interference by private 
philanthropy desirable. 

The chief argument against out- 
door relief, however, is that from 
experience. The five leading 
cities of the seaboard, New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, counting Brooklyn 
as a separate city, have found it 
possible to care for their poor with- 
out outdoor relief, and, in the 
opinion of the best judges, without 
any compensating disadvantages. 
In the cities which have tried both 
plans the number of persons in the 
almshouses in the absence of out- 
door relief is diminished, and ‘there 
is no noticeable increase in the 
amount of alms given by private 
individuals or churches, relatively to 
the population. On the other hand, 
English experience before the re- 
form of the poor law shows that the 
distribution of relief may easily 
pauperize whole communities, in- 
creasing the taxes until they become 
well nigh intolerable, and reducing 
wages below the living point, so 
that whole classes of laborers have 
been compelled to rely on an income 
made up in part of their own earn- 
ings and in part of the public grants. 
Even to the present time there 
are many unions in which the poor- 
law authorities have declined to 
apply the workhouse test at all 
strictly, and, as Mr. Mackay says,* 


1 The state and charity, p. 137. 
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have simply shut their eyes to the 
demoralization caused by the sys- 
tem and refused to believe in it, 
with equally unfortunate results. 

In common with the other colonies, 
Massachusetts inherited from Eng- 
land the general system of poor 
relief which prevailed in that 
country in the last century. The 
present Massachusetts poor law 
recognizes, as does the English 
law, “a right to relief.” The 
language is as follows: 

“Every city and town shall re- 
lieve and support all poor and indi- 
gent persons lawfully settled therein 
whenever they stand in need thereof. 
The overseers of the poor shall have 
the care and oversight of all such 
poor and indigent persons so long as 
they remain at the charge of their 
respective cities and towns, and shall 
see that they are suitably relieved, 


supported, and employed, either in 
the workhouse or almshouse, or in 
such other manner as the city or 
town directs, or otherwise at the 
discretion of said overseers.” 


The words in which Mr. Mackay 
sums up the objections to public 
outdoor relief are more severe than 
should be applied to Boston, but 
contain the gist of the matter: 
“From a variety of causes—the 
general sentimentality of the times, 
the ignorance of local administrators, 
the pressure of a population which 
does not contribute to, but hopes to 
share in, the general largesse, the 
corruption of politicians who regard 
the poor rate as a mere electioneering 
fund—the poor law, as administered 
throughout the greater part of the 
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country, is simply a disaster to the to decrease, is still a disgrace to the 
best interests of the poorer classes, intelligence of the country. The 
and succeeds in maintaining ahead of system multiplies the number and 
pauperism which, though it continues perpetuates the poverty of the poor.’”” 


[The report of the committee on municipal and county charities of the 
twenty-fifth national conference of charities and correction contains a 
valuable account of the charitable activities of the seventy-three cities in 
the United States having, in 1890, a population of more than $40,000. As 
a supplement to the present study of public outdoor relief the following 
table, prepared from this report, is appended. -The population given is 
that estimated for 1898. The expenditures named afford only an approx- 
imate basis of comparison. In some cases salaries of officials, burial and 
transportation expenses, etc., are included; in some they are not. Where 
the city expenditure reported is slight it is often the case that the main 
expenditure is borne by the county, and is not reported. This fact has 
been indicated where known to us.—EDITORS. ] 


Outdoor Per Outdoor Per; 
relief, capita relief, capita 
City. Population. 1897. relief. City. Population, 1897. relief. 
none?* $0.00 150,000 19,514.22° $0.13 
$136,200 .08 49,023.38 .28 
Philadelphia.... none* _— : 13,813.81° -09 
slight’ — Kansas City.... none _— 
116,722.19 .21 Providence 16.399.86 - 
Baltimore 625,270 none _ none os 
San Francisco.. 350,000 none — Indianapolis.... 7,185.548 
Cincinnati 400,000 11,946.92 .03 Allegheny....... 14,895.04 
385,000 39,853.06 .10 Albany 10,000 
389,000 109,626.98  .28 Columbus ' 40,000 
New Orleans.... 300,000 slight — Syracuse 37,0008 
Pittsburgh 290,000 26,706.38 .0g Worcester 23,467 
Washington.... 280,800 13,000 05 31,291.02) 
Detroit 320,000 139,000°% -43 7,000 
Milwaukee...... 275,000 97,626.20 .36 ‘ 12,400 
250,000 22,700 -09 18,626.39 
Minneapolis.... 210,000 25,684.32 .12 
Jersey City 200,000 6,000 OS BOWE is ccccce a 14,713.50 
Louisville ..... 215,000 coal only’ —_ 


1 The state and charity, p. 151. 

2? A small amount is annually distributed to adult blind, and provision is made for the 
transportation of non-residents. 

® Distributed by Cook county. 

4 Except free medical treatment ($18,250 in 1897). 

5 Given by mayor out of contingent fund. 

* Partly in exchange for work on city reservoir. This year the appropriation is $61,000 
with a balance on hand of $14,000. 

7 Distributed through the charity organization society. 

§ Distributed by the county. 

® Has a work test (wood sawing) for able-bodied applicants. 

10 Of this $6,000 was earned by labor on the streets and breaking stone, making an actual 
expenditure for outdoor relief of $31,000 
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Outdoor Per Outdoor 
relief, capita relief, 
City. Population. 1897. relief. City. Population. 1897. 
Nashville not re- Des Moines..... 75,000 not re- 
ported. — ported. 
Scranton 14,850.97! .13 Bridgeport 29,402.12 
Fall River 43,086.86 .4I § 48,682 16,988.26 
Cambridge ..... 40,882.34 .47 Oakland....... ¢ (1890) 
Atlanta : 3 none * — Portland, Ore... 81,000 amount 


ee 


none — not re- 
Wilmington, Del 600° .OL ported.5 
Dayton 8,700 10 ©Saginaw ‘ none (?) 
Grand Rapids... 13,640.45 .14 : 44,843 amount 
Troy : 15,942.12 .25 Salt Lake City.. 3 esd) not re- 
Reading 9,405.25°5 .10 ported.5 
Camden not re- Lawrence 56,000 20,000 
ported. — Springfield, Mass. 60,000 9,096.74 
Trenton 9,464.73 .17. Manchester 56,000 not re- 
ee ported. 
65,000 13,669.24 .aI i wesas 56,000 10,387.41 
55,154 500° -O1 . 56,000 = §, 253.59 
65,000 amount Savannah..... ‘ 65,000 none. 
not re- Seattle 85,000 8,347.025 
ported. POMEB Gs 6.c'0 5 va - 69,000 none. 
FRATHIONG. «0.6000 72,000 10,582.71 . New Bedford.... 60,000 32,431.70 
St. Joseph 70,000 not re- i 57,000 amount 
‘ ported. not oo 
: : 50,756 800. ; ported. 
Evansville ( (1890) Somerville...... 56,000 9,164.77 
50,395 30,0008 
Los Angeles.... (1890) 


1 Including $1,365.25 to private institutions. 

* Contributes to private societies. 

5 For coal. 

* After this appropriation was expended the associated charities took care of the poor. 
During the previous year $19,000 had been expended. 

5 Distributed by the county. 

° The county furnishes additional relief through the charity organization society, whose 
general secretary has been appointed agent of the county commissioners. 





PHILANTHROPIC PROGRESS OF A YEAR. 


A SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS FROM STATES SUBMITTED TO THE TWENTY-FIFTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


State Boards—In Massa- 
chusetts the state board 
of lunacy and _ charity 
will undoubtedly be made a state 
board of charity only, its functions 
as a board of lunacy being assigned 
to a new “board of insanity.” In 
New Hampshire the state board of 
charities was cordially indorsed by 
the last legislature. 

The Insane—The trend in the 
north Atlantic states is in the 
direction of state boards of lunacy. 
New York and Pennsylvania already 
have such boards. The “state 


The North 
Atlantic 
States. 


board of insanity” which has been 


established in Massachusetts will 
consist of five persons, two of whom 
must be “experts” in insanity. 
The board is to have general super- 
vision of all public and private insti- 
tutions for the insane and feeble- 
minded, and is to act as a com- 
mission in insanity, with powers of 
discharge and transfer. Building 
plans must have its approval. Con- 
necticut is considering the question 
of building another state hospital. 
In New Hampshire the federation 
of women’s clubs has taken up the 
matter of the care of the indigent 
insane, and is moving actively for a 
reformation. 

Epileptics — The Massachusetts 
state hospital for epileptics has 
just been opened, but it can provide 
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for only about half of the epileptics 
now in institutions for insane. The 
law provides for voluntary commit- 
ment of epileptics during treatment. 
The New Jersey legislature appro- 
priated $10,000 toward establishing 
an epileptic colony. 

Dependent Children—Connecticut 
is trying the plan of boarding out 
children in families instead of en- 
larging the New Haven county 
home, with satisfactory results. 
In New Jersey a state commission 
has made an elaborate report on 
the care of dependent children, 
and has recommended a “state 
board of children’s guardians to 
maintain a general supervision 
over all children adjudged public 
charges because of destitution,” 
with county branches of the state 
board which may appoint agents 
and may place children in private 
families, with or without payment 
of board, or may commit them to 
institutions maintained by counties 
for not exceeding nine months. 
Children over one year of age can 
not remain in almshouses more than 
thirty days. A bill containing these 
provisions failed to pass, but is ex- 
pected to pass the next legislature. 
The New York legislature passed a 
law providing that “ unincorporated 
societies, societies incorporated in 
other states, and individuals wishing 
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to engage in placing-out work must 
first secure a license from the state 
board of charities.” The law gives 
the state board the right of visitation 
of such children. In New Hamp- 
shire the number of dependent chil- 
dren in institutions is decreasing in 
consequence of the increased number 
placed in family homes. 
Penology—Connecticut has _pro- 
vided a ward for seventy insane 
criminals in the state prison at 
Wethersfield, with sixty single 
rooms, special wards for excited and 
suicidal cases, sitting-rooms, work- 
shop, etc. The grading system and 
the Bertillon system of identification 
are used in the prison. In New 
Jersey the state reformatory at Rah- 
way is at a standstill for want of 
funds, the legislature having -failed 
to make appropriations. Thus far 
$180,000 have been expended. 
Pauperism—In the city of New 
York (old New York) about $1,000,- 
000 has been expended in the im- 
provement of buildings in the depart- 
ment of public charities, relieving the 
overcrowding. The charity organ- 
ization society, with the co-operation 
of the various relief societies, has 
taken up the matter of providing fuel 
to needy families. The result shows 
the ability of private societies to 
meet this form of need. 
the  ¢ate Boards—The joint 
Southern select committee of con- 
— gress, after investigations 
continuing for nearly two years, rec- 
ommended the appointment of a 
board of charities for the district of 
Columbia, to consist of five residents 
of the district, to visit and inspect 
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institutions and to prescribe rules for 
the government of all institutions 
aided from public funds. This board 
would supersede the superintendent 
of charities. A bill creating sucha 
board is before the senate, and is 
supported by the superintendent of 
charities, the board of trade, and 
various Civic societies, and its pas- 
sage is considered probable. In 
Louisiana the state constitutional 
convention adopted an ordinance 
for the establishment of a state 
board of charities and correction. 
In Maryland indications point to the 
early creation of a state board of 
charities. In Tennessee the state 
board of charities is crippled by the 
refusal of the legislature to provide 
for its expenses. The Tennessee 
state board has appointed county 
boards of visitors in many counties. 
The Insane—Maryland has about 
nine hundred insane in almshouses, 
“whose care, in most cases, is sub- 
ject to the whims of political ap- 
pointees, and whose nursing is 
mainly done by fellow-paupers, 
called by courtesy ‘of sound mind.’” 
Virginia has about one hundred 
insane persons in the various jails of 
the state. These patients have ac- 
cumulated during the past two years. 
The Virginia legislature has reduced 
appropriations for care of the insane, 
so that many patients must be re- 
fused by the state hospitals. 
Epileptics—In Virginia the state 
epileptic commission, appointed in 
1896, reported recommending a 
colony on the plan of the Craig 
colony in New York. The report 
was favorably received by the legis- 
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lature, and plans and estimates will 
be submitted to the legislature of 
1900. 

Dependent Children—None of the 
southern states reports state provision 
for the care of dependent children. 
Orphanages and children’s homes are 
mentioned by the masons, the odd 
fellows, the Hebrews, and other 
benevolent organizations. The chil- 
dren’s home society works in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
In Maryland the new Baltimore city 
charter provides for the placing of 
destitute children “in institutions or 
in free homes in the state,” and for 
their proper supervision. 

Penology—North Carolina reports, 
“No case of lynching during the 
year.” The reports show a strong 


trend of public sentiment against the 


“lease system.” Apparently, it has 
been abolished in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas, 
the convicts being worked largely on 
state farms. In Tennessee the cor- 
responding secretary reports: “We 
again have the convict lease system, 
although in a modified form. Con- 
victs may be leased to manufacturers, 
but the work must be done inside 
the prison walls.” (Apparently, 
this is what is known in the north 
as the “contract system.”) In 
Louisiana the prison reform asso- 
ciation, organized as a result of 
the conference of charities held in 
New Orleans in March, 1897, has 
done noble work, one item of which 
is an ordinance in the new state con- 
stitution providing for the abolition 
of the convict lease system. The new 
Tennessee penitentiary, just com- 
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pleted, is described as an “ up-to-date 
prison.” In Tennessee, seventy-six 
county jails are not fireproof; and a 
law has just been enacted requiring 
jailers to sleep in the jails, in conse- 
quence of the cremation of three 
prisoners in the Stewart county jail. 
Prison Sunday was observed in Ten- 
nessee last October for the first time. 
Night schools have been established 
for Tennessee convicts. In Texas 
there is a movement to establish a 
prison association, due, probably, to 
the recent meeting of the national 
prison association in Austin, Texas. 

Attention is called to the very 
graphic statement of the working of 
the convict lease system compared 
with state account in the Louisiana 
report, which shows the following 
death-rate of convicts per thousand: 
Louisiana under the lease system, 
110; Mississippi, 85; Texas, 22; 
Alabama, 83; Tennessee, 35; Vir- 
ginia, 75. 

All of these states except Louisi- 
ana are under the state account sys- 
tem, but the death-rate is excessive 
for all except Texas. 

Pauperism —In both Baltimore 
and Washington the public authori- 
ties have urged the giving of relief 
through voluntary agencies in lieu 
of the distribution through the police 
which formerly prevailed. In Balti- 
more the charity organization society 
and the association for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor 
have unified their districts, and have 
come into cordial co-operation “on 
sound principles.” The new charter 
of the city of Baltimore recognizes 
the right of the municipality to su- 
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pervise and require reports from all 
private institutions receiving public 
money. An unpaid board of nine 
“supervisors of city charities” will 
exercise these powers. During Feb- 
ruary and March, 1808, the general 
secretary of the Baltimore charity 
organization society gave a course 
of eight lectures on “charitable 
work in the homes of the poor.” 
There was a large attendance by 
representatives of over twenty chari- 
table societies. 

State Boards—The Iowa 
legislature of 1898 estab- 
lished a state board of con- 
trol, which is to administer not only 
the state correctional and charitable 
institutions, but [financially] the state 
university and the normal schools as 
well. The board has no supervision 
over county or city institutions. The 
powers of the Ohio board of state 
charities have been enlarged, so that 
plans for state, county, and munici- 
pal institutions must have the ap- 
proval of the board. Heretofore 
plans for county: institutions only 
have been submitted, and the ap- 
proval of the board has not been 
necessary. All persons administer- 
ing public relief, including township 
trustees, are now brought under the 
jurisdiction of the board, and report 
to it. 

The Insane—Indiana has 392 in- 
sane patients in county poor asy- 
lums (almshouses). Iowa has many 
insane in local county asylums, but 
is about to open a fourth state hos- 
pital. Two of the Iowa state hos- 
pitals publish magazines. In Minne- 
sota a strong public sentiment is de- 


North Central 
States. 
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veloping in favor of the Wisconsin 
county system of caring for the in- 
sane. The Wisconsin plan is being 
carefully investigated both by the 
state board of corrections and chari- 
ties and by the board of trustees of 
the state hospitals for insane. A 
similar sentiment, though less pro- 
nounced, is reported from Illinois. 
Wisconsin is the only state which 
reports a falling-off in the annual 
accumulation of the insane. The 
state corresponding secretary says: 
“For the last ten years the annual 
average increase of insane in the 
state has been less than one hundred 
and fifty, while in the past five years 
the average accumulation has been 
only a trifle over one hundred— 
this, too, with a death-rate a trifle 
less than that given in the sta- 
tistics of most other states.” Ohio 
will open a new state hospital at 
Massillon during the present sum- 
mer, with a capacity of about one 
thousand two hundred and fifty pa- 
tients. Minnesota has returned about 
fifty non-resident insane persons to 
their homes in other states and coun- 
tries, under the law of 1897. 
Dependent Children—South Dako- 
ta and Wisconsin complain of the 
importation of defective and de- 
pendent children from states farther 
east, and restrictive legislation is 
threatened. In Indiana the agent of 
the state board of charities has placed 
one hundred and two children in 
homes during the past year, under the 
new law giving the board charge of 
such children. About two hundred 
and thirty children have been removed 
from the county poor asylums (poor- 
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houses) under this law, and placed 
in orphans’ homes. “ Soldiers’ or- 
phans’ homes” were established soon 
after the last war by Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Kansas. Iowa and Minnesota 
closed their homes many years ago. 

The Iowa and Kansas homes have 
been open to others than soldiers’ 
orphans for some years. There are 
in soldiers’ orphans’ homes: in Ohio, 
about 900; Indiana, 637; Illinois, 
about 600; Iowa, 490, of whom 300 
are soldiers’ orphans. Most of these 
homes are practically public board- 
ing schools for their inmates, a large 
portion of whom have homes of 
their own. The reports from states 
show that a much larger number of 
dependent children than formerly 
are placed in family homes. For 


example, in Iowa there were placed 
in homes last year: from the state 


orphanage at Davenport, about 
seventy-five; from the christian home 
at Council Bluffs, sixty-eight; by 
the children’s home _ society, 200, 
making a total by these three agen- 
cies of 343. The Michigan legisla- 
ture of 1897 passed a bill which 
provides that “any parent or 
guardian or person under whose 
charge a child may be, who tor- 
tures, cruelly or unlawfully punishes, 
or wilfully, unlawfully, or negli- 
gently deprives of necessary food, 
clothing, or shelter, or who wilfully 
abandons a child under sixteen years 
of age; or who habitually 
permits him to frequent public 
places for the purpose of begging, 

or by vicious training de- 
praves his morals,” shall be guilty 
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of a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment in jail or state prison. 

The state corresponding secre- 
tary for South Dakota reports: 
“We have no dependent children. 
The children’s home society 
gathers them as quickly as they 
come to the surface, and places 
them in family homes.” In Ohio 
the age to which children may re- 
main in county infirmaries (poor- 
houses) with their mothers has been 
reduced from three years to one 
year. In Wisconsin, by increased 
activity in securing homes for chil- 
dren, one cottage at the state pub- 
lic school has been closed; and it 
is proposed to use it for crippled 
children, heretofore unprovided for. 
In Minnesota the new law provid- 
ing for the treatment and care of 
deformed and crippled children is 
reported to be working well. 

Epileptics—In Ohic a law has been 
passed forbidding the commitment 
of epileptics to county infirmaries 
(poorhouses) hereafter. They are 
to be cared for in the state institu- 
tion. 

The Feeble-minded — The Ohio 
legislature has provided for a cus- 
todial department in connection with 
the school for feeble-minded at 
Columbus; $70,000 has been appro- 
priated, and 1,000 to 1,500 acres of 
land will be purchased for this de- 
partment. 

Penology—In Indiana the “state 
prison, south,” at Evansville, became 
the “ Indiana reformatory,” April 11, 
1897. It receives convicts under 
thirty years of age. In Wisconsin 
Hon. James E. Heg, president of 
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the Wisconsin state, board of control 
has been appointed superintendent 
of the new state reformatory for 
young men, under erection at Green 
Bay. Two thousand acres of land 
have been purchased. A cell-room, 
with a capacity of 100, is under 
contract. The reformatory will be 
modeled as much as possible after 
the Elmira reformatory, and is ex- 
pected to have an ultimate capacity 
of 600 inmates. 

Pauperism—In Indiana and Ohio 
laws have been passed, levying taxes 
upon the townships for poor relief 
given by township authorities. Here- 
tofore township authorities in both 
states have given relief, drawing 
upon the county treasury, resulting 
in extravagance and other abuses. 
The Ohio poor law has been recodi- 
fied. The word “ pauper” has been 


eliminated. The obligations of pub- 
lic agencies have been defined. The 
county infirmary directors are re- 


sponsible for permanent care at 
county expense. Township trustees 
are responsible for temporary relief 
at township expense. The law pro- 
vides that township or corporation 
officers may, in their discretion, 
accept the investigations of charity 
organization societies instead of 
making investigations themselves. 
Western ~42¢e Boards—The legis- 
States and lature of Washington 
Territories. assed an act March 7, 
1897, establishing a “state board of 
audit and control,” and abolishing 
the boards of trustees of the state 
correctional and charitable institu- 
tions. The board consists of four 
unpaid members, and a fifth, known 
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as “the commissioner of public in- 
stitutions,” with a salary of $1,500. 

The Insane—In Arizona the in- 
sane hospital “is run on a non- 
partisan basis.” It has 168 patients. 
California maintains 5,063 patients 
in five state asylums. It is one of 
the few states providing for all of 
their insane in state institutions. 
Colorado provides for 431 insane; 
New Mexico, 40; Oregon, 1,140; 
Utah, 269. 

The Feeble-minded— California is 
the only western state which makes 
provision forthe feeble-minded. The 
home at Eldridge cares for 525. 

Epileptics—California has provided 
for the establishment of an epileptic 
colony, to accommodate 500 epilep- 
tics. No other western state has 
made such provision. 

Dependent Children— A masonic 
home for widows and orphans, to 
cost about $75,000, is under erection 
in California. The state of Califor- 
nia supported last year in private 
institutions 1,517 orphans, 7,509 half- 
orphans, 937 abandoned children, 389 
foundlings—total, 10,352—at a cost 
to the state of $333,500 (apparently, 
this includes all children cared for, 
for a longer or shortertime). Idaho 
has no institutions for children. The 
odd fellows have projected a home 
at Idaho Falls. Oregon gives state 
aid to six institutions for children. 
Utah has only two institutions for 
dependent children, containing about 
seventy-five children. 

Delinquent Children—The Arizona 
legislature of 1897 appropriated $17, 
000 to complete the reform school 
at Flagstaff; and a rescue home, for 
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women and girls, has been estab- 
lished at Phoenix. In Idaho, “ youth- 
ful offenders have to be tolerated, 
reprimanded judicially, or commit- 
ted to the jails or penitentiary.” The 
Utah legislature of 1897 passed a 
law “for the establishment of 
parental schools for incorrigible 
children;” but no schools of this 
class have yet been reported. 
Penology—The Idaho legislature 
provided that convicts shall be con- 
ducted to the penitentiary by the 
warden or guards detailed. The 
board of pardons is now authorized 
to parole prisoners not known to have 
received a previous sentence for 
felony, after serving at least one- 
third of their full term. The Utah 
legislature passed a law to give con- 
victs a portion of their earnings. 
The Canadian conference 
of charities and correction 
was to meet May 11, 1898. 
The secretary of the prison asso- 
ciation has been investigating insti- 


Canada. 
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tutions for inebriates, on a special 
commission. He has reported against 
the adoption of any proprietary 
or secret remedies, but in favor 
of medical treatment in penal 
institutions in conjunction with 
an indeterminate sentence, also in 
favor of the adoption of the proba- 
tion system for hopeful cases of 
drunkenness and for other offenders 
as well. 

In these reports two things of 
special interest to this conference 
are noticeable: First, the general 
trend toward better methods and 
higher standards; second, the per- 
ceptible influence of the national 
conference of charities and correc- 
tion and the several state confer- 
ences in causing and promoting this 
trend. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 


mitted, 
HAsTincs H. Hart, 
MARY HALL, 
TIMOTHY NICHOLSON 
Committee on Reports from States. 
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